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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books. 





J. M1. BARRIE’S LATEST BOOKS 

Two notable books from the pen of Mr. Barrie were published during the fall, each of them unique in quality and character. The 
first of these, ‘¢ Sentimental Tommy ”’ (Fifth Edition, 12mo, Illustrated, $1.50), has been characterized by Joel Chandler Harris 
as “A work of fiction as original as it is fascinating.” The other book, ‘* Margaret Ogilvy ’’ (Fourth Edition, 12mo, $1.25), 
possesses an equal interest, though of an altogether different kind. It is an affectionate and exquisitely delicate sketch of Mr. Barrie’s 
mother, of which the V. Y. Examiner says: ‘‘ It is so tender and so sincere it seems almost sacrilege to praise its art.” 


AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS 

From a French Point of View. 1amo, $1.25. 

A striking study, trenchant and witty, of American manners, institutions, and modes of thought. Unusual facilities were offered 
to the author for gathering the materials for a picture embodying the salient features of the national character. The result is a piece 
of portraiture that will attract wide attention by the audacity of the characterization and the raciness of the author's style. 


‘¢ He has seen the surface of things so clearly, has painted it so skilfully, and can make such happy generalizations on the material 
side of our civilization, that he is sure to be widely read."—New York Tribune. 


AN ESSAY ON COMEDY 
And the Uses of the Comic Spirit. By George [Meredith. 1amo, $1.25. 


“ The lover of Meredith will find here one of the keenest and wisest and wittiest productions of this author, an essay which 
possesses a major quality through its exquisite theme.”—. Y. Tribune. 


THE MIDDLE PERIOD 
By John W. Burgess, Professor of History, Columbia University. (American History Series.) 1amo, $1.75. 
A thoroughly original work written exclusively from the sources. The view the author takes of the great slavery controversy, of 
which it is the chronicle and commentary, distinguishes it among histories of the period for absolute impartiality and luminous appre- 
ciation of the motives and conduct of both sides. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES, Each, $1.25. The Colonial Era. By Prof. G. P. Fishzer—The French War and the Revolu- 
tion. ‘By Prof. W1LL1AM M. SLoanz, Ph.D.—The Making of the Nation. By Gen, Francis A. WALKER. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON AND IADEMOISELLE DE MONTIJO 

By Imbert de Saint-Amand. 12m0, $1.50. 

The author of the popular series of memoirs of ‘‘ The Famous Women of the French Court” opens a new and interesting period 
in this volume, which, though not uniform with the series preceding it, is planned in a similar manner and written in a similar vein. 
It presents an attractive picture of the Court of Napoleon III, and of the Second French Empire, the centre of which was the engaging 
personality of Empress Eugénie. 


NANCY NOON THAT FIRST AFFAIR 
By Benjamin Swift. 12mo, $1.50. By J. A. Ilitchell, Editor of N. Y. ** Life’? and Au- 
sé 
‘One of the strongest books of the season—a great rough thor of “Amos Judd.” Iilustrated. 1amo, $1.25. 
diamond, so brilliant that it does not need the skill of the cutter, ‘* Delightful examples of how short stories should be written. 


The author has creative power and genius. He is original and | The volume is readable from cover to cover."—. Y. Tribune. 
daring. He has treated emotional life with Kipling virility.”— 





Boston Herald, HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC 
Hints and Suggestions to Untaught Lovers of the 
A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH Art. By Henry E. Krehbiel. Illustrated. Fourth 
By E. W. Hornung. (/vory Series.) 16mo0, 75 cents. Edition. .12mo, $1.25 net. 
‘* Partly humorous, partly tragic, and altogether novel and in- Mr. WALTER DAMROSCH says : ‘I heartily commend this help- 


teresting. The interest is cleverly sustained.”—Chicago Tribune, | ful and stimulating book to all real lovers of music,” 
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The Macmillan Compdany’s New Books 


FOR THE OOLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Municipal Problems. 


BY FRANK J. GOODNOW, LL.D., 
Professor of Comparative Law in Columbia University. 


Cloth, 1é6mo. $1.50. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Municipal Home Rule. 


A Study in Administration. 


16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“ We question if any other book before has achieved quite the im t 
service to what may be termed theoretic municipalism. .. . One that all those 
interested in municipal matters should read. .. . Moderate in tone, sound in 
argument, and meee in its conclusions, it is a work that deserves to carry 


woight.”— 


“+ Here is without doubt one of the most trenchant and scholarly contribu- 
tions to Fe 7 science of recent writing, remarkable for analytical power 


and luci: 


Rocks, Rock-Weathering, 
and Soils. 


By GEORGE P. MERRILL, 
Curator of Geology, U. S. National Musewm, Pro- 
fessor of Geology, Corcoran Setentific School 
and Graduate School of the Col- 
umbian University. 


ty of statement.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


Fully illustrated. 8vo. 
Just Ready. 


Dr. Merrill has taken up a hitherto much neg- 
lected line of work, and one which on both eco- 
nomic and scientific grounds is of the greatest 
interest andimportance. He treats of the origin, 
composition, and structure of the rocks com- 
posing the earth’s crust, the manner of their 
weathering, or breaking down, and the causes 
that lead thereto, and finally of the petrographic 
nature of the product of this breaking down. 
The work differs from any thus far published in 
either England or America in its thorough dis- 
cussion of the principles of weathering and its 
geological effects. uch of the matter given is 
the result of the author’s own observations and 
research, and has never before appeared in 
print. The twenty-five full-page plates and 
many figures in the text are of more than usual 
excellence, and are in large part either entirely 
new or reproduced from the originals as they 
have eppsese’ in scientific journals, not having 
as yet found their way into existing text-books. 

© matter is so arranged that the book will 
be of value as a work of reference, and also as a 
text-book for students in the Agricultural Col- 
leges and Experimental Stations, while teachers 
and students in general geology or pbysiog- 
raphy will find it to contain much of interest. 


Experimental Morphology. 
By CHARLES BENEDICT DAVENPORT, Ph.D., 
Instructor in Zodlogy in Harvard University. 


PartI. EFFECT OF CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL AGENTS 
Price $2.60, net. 


It is intended to serve as an introduction and guide to the study and de- 


UPON PROTOPLASM. 8vo, cloth. 
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and honest in spirit.” 
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JUST READY. 


THE FIRST SYSTEMATIC SCIEN- 
TIFIC STUDY OF 


Domestic Service 


LUCY MAYNARD SALMON, 
Professor of History at Vassar College. 


12mo, cloth. Price $2.00. 


All who are interested in the Study of Domes- 
tic Service should read Miss Salmon’s new book 
which deals with such topics as the following: 
The History of Domestic Service in this Country, 
with its Changing Aspects; The Scalesof Wages 
paid to Domestic Servants; Difficulties in Do- 
mestic Service from the Standpoint of the Em- 
ployer; from the Standpoint of the Servants; 
Advantages in Domestic Service; Its Social 
Disadvantages; Doubtful Remedies which have 
been Proposed and Occasionally Tried; Possible 
— and General Principles underlying 
them. 


A pegs containing the preface and a full 


Table of Contents of Miss Salmon’s book will be sent 
to any one who will send his address to the publishers, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 
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The Nationa 


A NEW BOOK BY PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH, D.0O.L. 


Guesses at the Riddle of Existence, 


And Other Essays on Kindred Subjects. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., 
Author of “‘ The United States: An Outline of Political History,” etc, 
The other Essays are as follows: 
The Church and the Old Testament. 
The Miraculous Element in ez = lo 


Te There Another Life? 
essay is named “ Morality, and Thetem.” 


12mo, cloth. Price $1.25. 


The *‘ Guesses” of which he writes critically in the first essa: 
those recently put forth by Professor Drummond, Mr. Kidd, and 
The qualities of Prof. Goldwin Smith’s writings are well known. 
k as ‘clear in thought, felicitous in expression, 
With a surenens of touch and lucidity of statement which it would be well for 
professed philosophers to imitate, he ex 
for the cure of our sp 


The Chicago Tribune characterizes it as ‘incisive in thought, fearless 


refers to this boo 
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the hollowness of the curreat 
tual ailments.” 


American History 
as Told by 


Contemporaries. 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, 
Harvard University. 


Vol. I. Era of Colonization. (1492-1689.) 
Ready in April. 
Vol. Il. Building of the Republic. 
(1689-1788.) In preparation. 
Vol. III. National Expansion. (1783-1845.) 
To follow, 
VoL IV. Welding of the Nation. 
(1846-1896.) To follow. 


This series is made up entirely from the orig- 
inal sources of American history, the reco: 
and narratives of men who witnessed and shared 
in the events which they describe. Extracts 
long enough in each case togive some idea of 
the writer's style, are arranged in a logical se- 
quence, 60 as to make up a general account of 
the times from the first voyages to the present 
day. To each volume is prefixed a Practical 
Introduction on the use of sources by teachers, 
students, pupils, libraries, and readers, with 4 
bibliography of the most valuable sources and 
collections. 

It is hoped that these volumes may aid in the 
proper teaching of and study of American his- 
tory, by putting within the reach of classes some 
of the illustrative material which supplements 
and makes more vivid the regular narrative 
histories. Every pains will be taken to make ex- 
act transcripts, and to suggest proper secondary 
accounts parallel with the narratives selected. 


Movement in the Reign of 
Henry III. 


AND ITS CULMINATION IN THE BARONS’ WAR. 
By OLIVER H. RICHARDSON, A.B., 
Professor of History in Drury College. 
12mo, cloth. Price $1.50 net, 
This brief history, based upon careful research and abounding in citations 


velopment of the individual regarded as a complex of processes rather than a 
mere succession of different forms. It brings together under appropriate 
heads the published observations hitherto made on the subject, laying special 
stress upon the resultsand methods of those investigations which havea 
quantitative value. The central idea of the work is that ontogeny is a series 
of reactions to chemical and = agents. This determines the scope of 
the work, and the division of the effects of agents under the heads: I. Proto- 
plasmic Movements; II. Growth; III. Cell Division; IV. Differentiation. 





from original authorities, is designed for a student’s book of reference, but 
will interest the reading public by broad treatment and popular literary 
— It aims to portray, first, those movements which tended to denation- 
alize England by perversion of her constitution through the influence of the 
political doctrines of thirteenth-century France and the Empire Church; and, 

» those ter movements, beginnings of revolt from Rome, which at 
length resulted inthe triumph of national principles and the establishment 
of a national and constitution. ' 
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JUST READY. Price $3.00 net. 


~ The Statesman’s Year Book. 


STATISTICAL AND HISTORICAL ANNUAL OF THE STATES OF THE WORLD FOR THE YEAR 


Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, 
Assistant Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. 
“The book is brought down to date, and takes note of the political 
changes even to the day of publication. The statesman’s annual is one of the 
yearlies for which one waits impatiently ; ite statements are accepted as 
official, and the new volume will not lack any of the authority of the earlier 
volumes.”—The Sun, New York. 


1897. 


With the Assistance of 
I. P. A. RENWICK, M.A., LL.B. 


“ This valuable work of reference has become so well known in this coun- 
try during the past few years asto render detailed notice of it superfiuous. It 
is an absolute necessity to the reader who wishes to keep himself informed of 
the political, commercial, and military condition of the different nations of 
the world.”—The Evening Transcript, Boston. 





Published by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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A Book and its Story 
A GIRL’s LETTERS 


Onty a girl’s letters—written between the time when she 
was eleven years old and her marriage at twenty-five—and 
yet a valuable contribution to the literature and life of the 
period they cover! But the girl was of course an excep- 
tional one. Maria Josepha Holroyd (the book under re- 
view is the “Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd, Lady 
Stanley of Alderley”: Longmans, Green & Co.) was born 
on 3 Jan. 1771. Her father became Baron Sheffield in 
1781 (an Irish honor), was created an English peer in 1802, 
and made Earl of Sheffield in 1816. He was a man of cul- 
tivated taste, prominent in Parliament, and distinguished in 
various public offices. At his London residence and at 
Sheffield Place, in Sussex, he entertained many men of mark 
in literature, science, art and politics. Particularly notable 
among these was the historian Gibbon, to whom he was 
a life-long friend—“ a friend,” as Gibbon himself says, 
“whose activity in the ardor of youth was always prompted 
by a benevolent heart and directed by a strong understand- 
ing.” 

@a. 

During the French Revolution, many distinguished ¢mi- 
gres, fugitive princesses, savants, and ecclesiastics found shel- 
ter and welcome at Sheffield Place. In such society, native 
and foreign, our girl spent her early days. She seems to 
have had a precocious interest in all that she saw and heard 
around her; not the precocity which is often as transient as 
it is brilliant, but that which, having a solid substratum of 
natural talent, grows and develops with the lapse of time, 
so that the child is in the best sense mother of the girl and 
the woman, The merit of her youthful letters was recog- 
nized not only by her family but by less partial judges among 
the eminent visitors at Sheffield Place. Gibbon refers to 
the “ incomparable letters of Maria,” and once, in writing to 
her father, he said, “I must have from the very excellent pen 
of the Maria the tragedy of the Archbishop of Arles, and 
the longer the better.” That this was no flattering estimate 
the letters themselves amply show. No doubt they are all 
the better for having been written with no thought that they 
would ever be read except by the relatives and friends to 
whom they were addressed. Interspersed with Maria’s let- 
ters are many of her aunt’s, Sarah Martha Holroyd, known 
among her friends as “Serena,” a name aptly suggestive of 
her disposition; also some from her father, mother and sis- 
ters, and from the Comte de Lally, Gibbon, and other of her 
correspondents and acquaintances. 


@an. 


In June 1791, Lord and Lady Sheffield accepted Gib- 
bon’s pressing invitation to visit him at Lausanne, and took 
Maria and her sister Louisa with them, Maria’s letters to 
Serena during her absence from home are particularly in- 
teresting. Travel to and through the Continent was then 
more serious business than in these days of Channel steam- 
ers and express trains. On June 30 Maria writes from 

‘So far we are safe, and everybody says we shall be so to the 
end of our journey, tho’ I hope the rest will not be so tedious. 
We have been thirty-seven hours from setting our foot into the 
boat at Brighton to setting it on shore at Dieppe. ... Calms, 
‘contrary winds, thunder, lightning, rain, by turns, have contrib- 
uted to our amusement.” 

The steamers over essentially the same route—from New- 
haven to Dieppe—now make the passage in four hours. 


The party visited the Duc de Bouillon, who was said to be 
‘remarkably fond of the English.” Maria writes :— 


‘* The Duke is a fine, venerable old man, who for his sins has 
been married two years to a very pretty young woman, who is now 
only 16. It is January and June to the life. Her mother lives in 
the house and takes the lead. The Forét g’Evreux, close 
to his house, belongs to him, and contains 80,000 acres, and is the 
finest wood I have seen yet; we drove about in it to-day for three 
hours, There was, before the Revolution, great plenty of game of 
all kinds, which, since the nation has become free, have all been 
destroyed by the common people. Even the swans upon the water 
before the house have been killed; much wood in the forest cut 
down, and a great many trees have the bark cut round, out of pure 
malice, and are entirely dead.” 


@An. 


We get many of these glimpses of the state of France in 
Revolutionary times. Of the French women Maria says :— 
“I think all the French women look alike. The great ob- 
jection I have to make against the beauty of the ladies is 
that they have no ‘shape,’ as they never wear stays; they are 
an immense size, and a little French woman is quite as broad 
as she is long.” At Paris she saw the féte of the Apotheosis 
of Voltaire, of which she gives a graphic description, which 
is too long to quote in full and would only be spoiled by ex- 
tracts. Wecan believe the young lady when she says:— 
‘¢ Never did I see, and I could never have imagined, such a 
piece of folly as the whole ceremony was.” While at Lau- 
sanne, she went to Coppet to visit M. Necker, of whom she 
writes to Serena :— 


‘*T never saw anything so broken-hearted as he appears to be. 
He speaks very little. Papa got a little conversation upon politics 
with him; but he does not join at all in general conversation. 
Madame Necker is very learned, as you know, and talked a great 
deal with Mr. Gibbon upon subjects of literature. She is rather a 
fine woman; much painted, and, when she is not painted, very 
yellow, but upon the whole better looking than I expected. Necker 
is a very vulgar-looking man, very like the print of him in ‘The 
Importance of Religious Opinions.’ Madame de Staél was there; 
she is uglier than Lady K. Douglas; but so lively and entertaining 
that you would totally forget in five minutes whether she was hand- 
some or ugly. They seem to be very fond of one another. Madame 
de Staél is perfectly wild, and must keep up her papa and mama's 
spirits very much.” 

On. 


On their way home they came down the Rhine in a boat 
hired for the purpose—the only means of conveyance then. 
The boat had “one room with benches round it and a table 
in the middle,” and in good weather they could “ go out upon 
the top.” At Coblentz they had difficulty in finding lodg- 
ings :— 

‘*After the servants had inquired at every inn in the town, and 
at many private houses, we could only have one miserable room 
without a bit of furniture, and only one bed, without curtains. 
This was just better than nothing, and we four women adjusted 
ourselves as well as we could on mattresses upon the ground; 
mama occupying the bed, which broke down as soon as she got in. 
Papa slept in the boat. The next day, with great diffi- 
culty, we Ercennee three garrets, literally without a table or chair, 
but with this acquisition we thought ourselves very happy, though 
still obliged to sleep on the ground.” 


Gibbon writes to Maria from Lausanne :— 


‘* I remember to have read somewhere in Rousseau of a lover 
quitting very often his mistress, to have the pleasure of correspond- 
ing with her. Though not absolutely your lover, I am very much 
your admirer, and should be extremely tempted to follow the same 
example. The spirit and reason which prevail in your conversation 
appear to great advantage in your letters. I attend your 
lively journal through bad roads and worse inns. Your description 
of men and manners conveys very satisfactory information, and I 
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EDWARD GIBBON, EsQ., AND LORD SHEFFIELD 


am particularly delighted with your remark concerning the irreg- 
ular behaviour of the Rhine. [This, by the way, does not appear 
in the book.] But the Rhine, alas! after some temporary wander- 
ings, will be content to flow in his old channel, while man—man is 
the greatest fool of the whole creation.” 


QA. 


Later Maria writes to Serena :— 


**Madame de Sillery I did not see. Where is the Duchess of 
Orleans? I pity her very much. She is a most amiable woman 
and very fond of her children. She has been very contemptuously 


treated by Madame Sillery, and is now judged an improper per- 
son to have the care of her children, being convicted of the crime 
of aristocracy. We are not at a loss for conversation, for we came 
home flaming aristocrats, and the three maidens [servants] are as 


furious democrats. Liberty is a fine word, and till one has been 
an eyewitness of the bad effect of it I do not wonder at the ad- 
miration it meets with.” 


@a. 


We get many glimpses of the everyday life of the time in 
England as well as abroad. Serena writes from Bath to 
Maria in London to send her “a pound of ten shilling green 
tea from Mr. Smith & Co. warehouse in Pall Mall.” Maria 
writes to her friend, Miss Frith, in behalf of her sister and 
aunt, asking her to “look if their tickets in the Irish Lottery 
are blanks or prizes; nos. 21,034, 20,775.” She also re- 
minds her of “the phosphoric matches ”—not our friction 
matches, which were not invented until some thirty years 
later, but the sulphur matches used with the “ phosphorus 
bottle,” so called. There are also many curious and amus- 
ing references to dressmaking, millinery, and other feminine 
matters. In 1794, Maria writes :—“ Aunt and I read ‘Tom 
Jones’ by turns; but I am afraid Aunt's turn comes oftenest 
and lasts longest.” In another letter there is an allusion 
to “ Miss Burney (the ‘ Evelina’ and ‘ Cecilia’ Miss Burney) 
who is to be married to a Mons. D’Arblay, a French Emi- 
grant,” and Maria adds :—“ What is sense good for? Nothing 
at all, I am convinced, to women, for it is the sensible 
women who do the most foolish things.” She tells also of 
meeting a Swiss gentleman, the Baron de Stein, who “is 
son to Werther’s Charlotte, which was a true story, all but 
the catastrophe, as Werther is still alive.” 


@A. 


Writing to Miss Frith when Gibbon was visiting at Sheffield 
Place, and another friend had arrived, she says:—* I was 
very glad of his appearance; for I think both the Peer and 
the Historian began to grow tired of a “ec 2 fe atter dinner 
which always lasted a considerable time, as Gib. is a mortal 
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enemy to any persons taking a walk; I suppose upon the 
same principle as Satan disliked the situation of Mr. and 
Mrs. Adam.” A glance at the graphic silhouette of “the 
Peer and the Historian” reproduced on the cover of the 
book (and here) will suggest why the former was not so en- 
thusiastic a pedestrian as the latter may have been. Again 
Maria writes:—“I am glad nothing happened to prevent 
Mr. D. coming. The Gib. would have been furious, and he 
was rather grumpy that Papa made him stay a fortnight 
longer than he had intended. You know he is clockwork, 
and to keep him a day after he had determined to go is to 
derange one of the springs or wheels.” 


@a. 


I had marked many more passages for quotation, but 
must refrain, leaving the reader to enjoy the volume after 
this slight foretaste of its attractions. Itis elegantly printed, 
and illustrated with portraits of Lord and Lady Sheffield, 
Maria, Louisa, Serena, and Lord Stanley of Alderley, whom 
Maria married. W. J. R. 


Literature 
Essays by Prof. Woodrow Wilson 
Mere Literature, and Other Essays. By Woodrow Wilson. Houghton, 
hifiin & Co. 

Pror. Witson’s latest essays are about evenly divided 
between a discussion of the value, the art and the concep- 
tion of literature, and a study of the careers of Burke and 
Bagehot and a characterization of several “great Ameri- 
cans.” His thoughts have dwelt principally upon historical 
literature, and he is most at home with men whose lives or 
writings have been identified with politics. These lively 
papers oscillate so easily from what is chiefly literary to what 
is biographical or historical, that they have a peculiarly at- 
tractive flavor. In fact, this is so much the distinguishing 
trait of their author in whatever he writes, that some per- 
sons, possessing more sarcasm than fine appreciation, have 
paraphrased Macaulay’s witticism about Steele and declared 
that scholars deem Prof. Wilson a literary man, and literary 
men count him as a scholar. But he will outlive such jibes, 
and the criticism—not altogether unjust—that his comments 
on literature are not especially original, and that his style is 
too showy and ambitious. 

One of his main purposes in these essays is to argue that, 
if historical works are to live—that is, be read and exert their 
proper influence,—they must possess certain qualities which 
are the vital forces in pure literature. He has said many 
cutting and true things about our dry-as-dust historians 
which they may resent, but which the general reader of his- 
tory will surely applaud. One can count upon his fingers 
all the histories of the United States and all the biographies 
of our statesmen which may fairly be called artistic, or which 
are so well done that one reads them for pleasure merely. 
This. is so because our scholarship—like our architecture 
until within the past ten or twenty years—has been content 
with substantial, but crude and monotonous, results. The 
man who does most to make great political facts attractive 
and can interpret public men in the manner that is most 
truthful, fair and impressive, deserves the praise of all stu- 
dents and readers of history. Few, if any, have had a better 
influence in these respects than Prof. Wilson. 

The essay upon Burke, which, unlike the others, now ap- 
pears for the first time, is a splendid illustration of the 
methods and aims which its author has elsewhere advocated. 
In a paper on “ A Calendar of Great Americans,” there are 
some very happy characterizations, especially of Hamilton, 
Madison, Calhoun, Benton and others. If Prof. Wilson 
should subdue his tendency to be too ornate, and cultivate 
simplicity, he would find that sober-minded men of good 
_— would accept his opinions even more readily than they 

o now. 
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*¢ The Story of Architecture ’’ 
By Charles Thompson Mathews. D. Appleton & Co. 

Mr. MATHEWS treats in this work of several phases of 
architecture which recent histories of the art have more or 
less completely ignored. Without confining himself to any 
strict chronology, or taking up the more minute discussions 
of origin and evolution, he describes the architectural styles 
of India, Indo-China and Java under the influences of the 
Buddhist and Brahmanical religions, and the curious native 
styles of China, Corea and Japan. To this he adds a series 
of sketches of the architectural remains of the ancient civ- 
ilizations of our own continent—the first mention of these 
interesting structures to be made in any general work upon 
architecture. The Saracenic styles, too, in east and west, 
the legitimate successors of the Byzantine architecture, re- 
ceive the consideration which has been denied them by 
modern writers. For these portions alone, the work de- 
serves a prominent place in the popular art literature of the 
day; but when they are given with a comprehensive survey 
of the architecture of all ages and climes, the interest of 
the book becomes far greater. Historical sequence is ig- 
nored in the position given to these chapters, coming, as 
they do, between the chapters on Egyptian architecture and 
that on the Assyrian styles; for the monuments of India, like 
the religion of Buddha, are not of great antiquity, while the 
architecture of China and Japan is all of comparatively re- 
cent date, so far as examples are concerned, though, as the 
author hints, the forms may be exceedingly old. 

The architecture of India divides into three general 
styles: Buddhist, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan; the two latter 
owing their existence to Brahmanism. Under the Buddhist 
style the most important forms of buildings, the /ofes, 
temples and monasteries are described. The /ofes are clas- 
sified as sthambas and dagobas, the first being commemora- 
tive pillars, the second domical shrines for the relics of 
Buddha, and held in greatest veneration. The temples are 
of greater interest—rock-hewn and divided into aisles by 
tows of sculptured columns like a Christian church. The 
monasteries, or viharas, hewn, like the temples, into the 
mountain sides, are very numerous and vary in architectural 
interest from mere caves with plainly carved entrances to 
subterraneous halls of richly decorated columns, filled with 
tare ornaments of ivory and precious stones. A brief sketch 
serves to explain the religious situation, to discriminate be- 
tween Buddhism and Brahmanism or the Hindu religions, 
and to fix the relations between Siva and Vishnu. Then is 
introduced a description of the Dravidian temple, with its 
towering pyramidal vimana or pagoda above the sacred 
shrine; its mantapa or porch, its gate-pyramids and columned 
halls, known as gopuras and choultries respectively, all erected 
according to rules laid down in the sacred books by the 
eight sons of Visvarkarma, the celestial architect. The 
Dravidian style boasts of rock-cut temples, too, but they 
are far more elaborate than those of Buddhist style, whole 
mountains of granite being hewn away to leave the struc- 
tures free standing, so richly carved within and without as 
to be considered less examples of architecture than gigantic 
works of the sculptor’s art. 

There is more architecture, perhaps, in the Indo-Aryan 
temples of the north than in all the other styles. These are 
of comparatively recent date, the period of their building ex- 
tending from the seventh to the thirteenth century A. D. 
Here we find a more careful study of climax and skyline, 
the tall pagoda, the central and most imposing figure, being 
above the shrine. Here, too, is discovered a certain self- 
testraint in the relation of decorated to plain surfaces—a 
rare trait in oriental style. The architecture of Burma and 
Siam consists of conelike pagodas, palaces of gilded stucco, 
wats, or temples, covered with gilded plaster and bits of 
colored glass without, and adorned with mother-of-pearl 
Within. There is, of course, a certain picturesqueness about 
this style of building and an oriental splendor withal; it is 
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not architecture, however, but rather, as the author says, 
“wholesale jewelry, and imitation jewelry at that.” Java, 
it seems, boasts an extraordinary style of building and pos- 
sesses the “most elaborately decorated building in the 
world”; but here, again, over-elaboration defeats the end 
of architecture, and the effect is neither felicitous nor ef- 
fectual. The architecture of China and Japan presents 
chiefly an evolution from the tents and huts that formed the 
aboriginal dwellings in these countries. Religion and indi- 
vidual taste developed in either country a style unlike, 
though of like origin. The temple and the fai-doo (a sort 
of triumphal gateway) were the objects of the architect’s at- 
tention. Wood, asa material, makes a monumental style 
well-nigh impossible, but the author's careful description of 
the architecture of these nations, with whose other arts we 
are so familiar, should be of more than passing interest. 
The account of the remains of art left us by those unchron- 
icled peoples, the Toltecs and Aztecs, in Mexico, Central 
America and Peru, is brief, but sufficient to give a general 
idea of those ruins which may yet form the subject of vol- 
umes. 

Outside of these chapters, which introduce us to a field 
comparatively fresh, the book contains little that is new or 
original, and adds nothing to the fund of information to be 
found in a large number of books upon the same subjects. 
A number of inaccuracies, too, have escaped revision, but 
these, perhaps, serve to illustrate the license accorded to 
the story writer, but denied the historian. The treatment 
of the Saracenic styles is, however, worthy of note. A wave 
of architectural activity, spreading east from Arabia to the 
shores of the Brahmaputra, and west to the Pillars of Her- 
cules, flooded the lands that yielded to the Prophet with 
monuments of rare architectural beauty. The mosques were 
the greatest products of Islam, but tombs and palaces vied 
in oriental splendor. Mohammedan architecture was de- 
veloped upon constructive principles borrowed from Byzan- 
tine sources. The style is thus essentially a scheme of dec- 
oration—one of the most splendid that the world has ever 
seen. 

The Renaissance portion of Mr. Mathews’s work is of 
more than common interest, and, though brief, shows signs 
of the careful study expended by him upon his earlier work, 
“The Renaissance under the Valois.” We could hardly 
close without reference to the final chapter—upon Ameri- 
can architecture. The brief and simple annals of our style 
are told from colonial days, when the influence of Wren, 
Hawksmoore and Chambers was strong, and strict classicism 
prevailed, through the awful period of conflict between 
Greek and Gothic, when Vaux perpetrated his wooden 
Gothic monstrosities, to the present day, when, under the 
combined influence of the still lamented Richardson and 
Hunt, and the refined training of Prof. Ware, better things 
are promised. 

A word must be said about the author’s style, which is 
largely narrative, and introduces at every turn bits of legend 
and tradition—interesting scenes in the history of architects 
and buildings,—which, taken together, form an interesting 
body of architectural lore that should not be forgotten. It 
is often difficult, however, to determine where truth ends 
and romance begins, but we may believe it all to be 
‘‘ founded upon fact.” The English is somewhat florid, the 
word-pictures are often happy, but there are grave errors 
which one cannot escape. The constant introduction of 
French phrases—not scientific terms—where English would 
be better and far more sensible, could easily be forgiven by 
one who reads du Maurier; but the continual use of studied 
alliteration is almost more than the reader can bear. When 
he finds that “some shafts shot sheer into the air, then 
burst into slender stalks supporting” something (on page 
332), and that “meaningless mullions masked supporting 
walls” (on page 340), he sighs for the “cool fountains and 
fragrant foliage pictorially pleasant” of page 258. Yet 
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these mannerisms, though wearisome, do not detract seri- 
ously from the charm of the narrative, which gives us a 
broad view of architectural history, stretching far beyond 
the limits of our own immediate ancestry—a view in most 
cases clear and distinct, brightened here and there by pic- 
turesque scenes that would find no place in a purely histori- 
cal work. 

The book is illustrated with unusual felicity, and is pro- 
vided with a careful bibliography that will be found of great 
value and interest. 





An Englishwoman in Africa 
Travels in West Africa. By Mary H. Kingsley. Illust. 
millan Co, 

THE woman traveler is far from a novelty in Africa, but it 
is not often that one so “ blithe and bonnie and gay” as the 
author of this book goes there, and returns to tell so good a 
story as she does. ‘There are a great many white women’s 
graves in Africa, including that of Letitia Elizabeth Landon, 
which is still much visited by American naval officers; but 
Miss Kingsley returned in provokingly good health to sur- 
prise her friends, who had rather looked forward to still 
another grave in the Dark Continent. While the appendices 
of this book are filled with the solidest kind of information 
on trade and labor, on diseases, and on reptiles and fishes and 
winged creatures of all sorts in West Africa, its main part 
relates the adventures of a person who enjoys life and gets 
fun out of the most unpromising situations, company and 
materials, 

Looking along the bend of the African coast, from Sierra 
Leone to the mouth of the Congo, we find its different divi- 
sions which face the Gulf of Guinea, called the “ grain,” 
“ivory,” “ gold” and “slave” coasts. Our traveler visited 
most of the ports and landing places of this region, and 
gives her impressions and criticisms of people and things to 
be met there. She talks about the blacks and their grades 
of culture, tells us a good deal about the Ogowé River and its 
rapids, writes of trade in the bush, and is most interesting 
on the subjects of the Fan tribesmen, their strange form of 
coinage (“ India” rubber), and their way of hunting elephants. 
Rubber and ivory are their necessaries for barter and busi- 
ness; and their great ambition, much to the disgust and 
discouragement of the missionaries, is to possess many black 
wives. Their manner of catching elephants is disgracefully 
unsportsmanlike. They lure the huge beasts into ravines 
without scaring them into a rush, having previously made 
the fence, which in itself is not strong enough to keep the 
animals from dashing through, effective by smearing it well 
with certain things the odor of which is repulsive to the ele- 
phants. The ponderous pachyderms, kept captive by their 
olfactory prejudice, are drugged by means of poison thrown 
in the pools from which they drink, and of poisoned plantains. 
When the elephants are made sufficiently stupid by the drug- 
ging, the hunters dash at them with spear and gun. The 
people gorge themselves with the meat and take the coveted 
hide and tusks. The end of it all is told by the author in a 
passage that is a fair specimen of the general style of the 
book :—“ Meanwhile the carcases were growing bad, rapidly 
bad, and the smell for a mile round was strong enough to 
have taken the paint off a door. Moreover, there were flies, 
most of the flies in West Africa, I imagine, and—but I will 
say no more.” 

We say no more, either, although her description of odors 
amid “ Afric’s sunny fountains” is longer and more realistic, 
Miss Kingsley also went to the French Congo,and confirms the 
statements of Di Brazza and Du Chaillu, whora she calls 
‘the inaugurator of geographical knowledge in this region.” 
Indeed, throughout her travels and adventures, she met with 
typical men of many European nationalities—the carvers 
and dividers up of Africa. Her journey from Corisco to 
Gaboon is well described. Her account of her climbing of 
the great peak of the Cameroons, occupying four chapters, 
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is a wonderful piece of description of South African scenery. 
But probably the most fascinating portion of her contin. 
uously lively narrative are the five chapters devoted to the fet. 
ish. Here she leaves land and water, and travels, as it were, 
through the jungles of superstition. All kinds of secret so. 
cieties, with rites, incantations, tenets and dogmas, exist, to 
hamper, narrow and burden human life continually. The 
missionaries have a hard time of it, for the tendency of the 
convert to backslide and relax is always very great. With 
life so near the level of the brute, anything like real Chris- 
tianity seems too utterly transcendental for the average 
African. The author appreciates highly, while criticizing 
freely, the work of the missionaries. She believes that indus- 
trial schools and the arming of the blacks to replenish and 
subdue the earth are far better than labored attempts to 
make or keep them orthodox, in any one of the many senses 
in which that word may be translated among us. The 
book ought to have had a map, even as it has a good index. 
It will certainly have the many readers it deserves. 





*‘ America and the Americans’’ 
From a French Point of View. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Tuis ts a helpful, and therefore a welcome, book on our- 
selves as others see us. We may doubt whether that other 
in this instance is a French diplomatist, as the author of this 
book pretends he is; but the truths he tells and the views he 
offers are none the less to be heeded for that. We may 
safely assume that this clever book, Gallic in lightness of 
touch notwithstanding its fundamental seriousness, is the 
work of an observant, much-travelled, honestly patriotic 
American, who has felt his mission and fulfilled it in what 
seemed to him the most effective manner. Much of what 
he tells us has been told to us before—not so much by M. 
Bourget or Max O'Rell, as by our own social philosophers— 
Mr, Charles Dudley Warner, for instance, or the editor of 
The Evening Post. In fact, he epitomizes the scattered 
observations of many cultured Americans of their own coun- 
try and countrymen, and puts our virtues and our short- 
comings vividly before us. And though he occasionally 
quotes French customs, manners and institutions, the point 
of . view is, it seems to us, Anglo-Saxon throughout. 

The range of his observations is very wide, and gives to 
the book its entertaining character; in fact, it is often in his 
remarks on trifles that the author is happiest and most pro- 
found. The difference between American and European 
comfort, for instance, the existence of which every European 
visiting America, and every American visiting Europe, feels 
deeply and at once, without being able to express it in pre- 
cise terms, he finds in the fact that with us “everything re- 
quiring nicety of mechanical means, everything that can be 
done by steam or electricity, or gas, or by harnessing the 
powers of nature, is done well, sometimes superlatively well ; 
while anything demanding personal service, or the training, 
discipline and courtesy of men and women acting as serv- 
ants, in either a high or low capacity, is done meanly, care- 
lessly, irresponsibly, and without any sense of honorable 
allegiance to a master.” And a little reflection will show 
that he has reached the heart of the matter. His remarks 
on our old families, armorial bearings, etc., are what we have 
listened to time and again; but his characterization of the 
difference between European and American society is too 
epigrammatically just not to be quoted :— 

‘* The best society of Europe is success enjoying an idle hour 
or so; the best society here is idleness enjoying its success. One 
may go into society in Europe with a fair expectation of being 
stimulated, no matter what your own particular interests are; 
you go into society here and you are fortunate if, for any length 
of time, you are so much as diverted. In Europe they have had 
money so long that they are no longer amused by what mere 
money can do; here, apparently, society is still content with the 
juggling and transformations, with the luxury and the surprises, 
that gold can produce. * * * Society, to be permanently in- 
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teresting, must be made up of idle professionals, not of profes- 
sional idlers.” 


Our diplomat wonders at the American girl, and confesses 


that he has failed to solve the riddle; he also wonders at the 
American husband, of whom one often hears it said that he 
is the “‘ best husband in the world”; and he adds:—* And 
from the standpoint of women this is quite true. It isa 
question, however, that only another century of American 


social and domestic history can answer, whether this feminine 
social and domestic supremacy produces the happiest results. 
No one will deny that now, in America, the comfort of the 
man is subordinated to that of the woman.” Yet his strong 
desire to be just makes him confess :— 

‘* | have seen in various parts of the world married people who 


respected one another, married people who loved one another, but 


here I have met at least a dozen married people of some years’ 
standing who actually enjoy one another. After all that I have 
said which would seem to contradict this, I can only explain these 
martages délicteux by referring them to the large category of be- 
wildering surprises which this land supplies to the studious spec- 
tator.”” : 

His experiences at Bar Harbor and other summer resorts 
lead him to say that, whereas in most civilized countries 
“les hommes font les lois, les femmes font les mceurs,” in 
America “the women make the laws, and the men put up 
with the manners of the women.” And he continues:— 
“Laws and manners, both, are made at Bar Harbor, at any 
trate, for youngish men by young women.” He tells with 
glee of the Chicago matron who attended a Plato Club, but 
had never heard of “‘an English poet named Peacock, and 
thought I was joking when I told her that his full name was 


‘Thomas Love Peacock.” Equally great is his amusement 


at the “‘open and undisguised surprise” that was expressed 
at Concord because he had never heard of “a man named 
Alcott, who, I was told, was a great philosopher.” 

He touches upon our race for wealth, our politics and 
public men, our good traits—for which he has a sharp eye— 
and our bad ones, which are as numerous as they are glar- 
ing; and he concludes with a graceful and unnecessary 
apology, and with an expression of kindest feelings for his 
a beyond the sea. We thank him for several enjoyable 

ours. 





*¢ Ancient Ideals” 
A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual Growth from Early Times to the 
Establishment of Christianity. By Henry Osborn Taylor. 2 vols, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

No DoustT, as the author of ‘‘ Ancient Ideals” assumes, 
“tin view of the progress of historical research, causing some 
modification of opinion, * * * a new survey of the men- 
tal and spiritual growth of mankind [is] of interest to the 
scholar as well as tothe general reader.” Any careful student 
of Mr. Taylor’s volumes, however, will hesitate to say that 
his survey is new. The form, on the whole, is new; the ar- 
tfangement and the perspective show some originality of 
treatment ; and in the hard labor of faithful study, and even 
in the attempt to offer results of work instead of the bare 
processes, these two volumes may take a very respectable 
rank; but in the sense that scholarship and thought can 
recognize, they are not new. Too often Mr. Taylor betrays 
the very results of historical research that have seemed to 
him to make his work timely. He may &now history, and 
he has, indeed, a certain familiarity with the ancient liter- 
atures; but he has not applied his knowledge in any way 
vitally stimulating to his times. 

He has a case, for which he has in point of fact proved 
altogether too much, so that one can only wonder at his 
blindness. His case is the old one of exalting Christianity 
at the expense of other beliefs. He would make Christianity 
4 religion that came to human life as if from without, instead 
of a religion that sprang from within. Thus:—* The origin 
of Christianity cannot be scientifically treated” (II, 232), 
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and “Christianity was a new power in the world, which sprang 
not altogether from its antecedents, and still less was given 
birth to by any circumstances of the time. The historian 
* * * is thrown back on the inexplicable personality of 
Christ.” Evidently Mr. Taylor fears modern research, even 
while he writes a book to meet the modern needs; he would 
be an historian without being a thinker; and he only makes 
matters worse when he declares in a note, as if apologet- 
ically :—‘To say that they [the limits of scientific historical 
treatment] never will be passed by historical investigation 
would be as illogical as the dogmatic assertion that the al- 
leged facts of Christ’s life and death, which pass the bounds 
of normal experience, are fictitious.” History ceases to be 
history when the inexplicable is admitted to its pages. 

All of which is said not by way of involving us in any of 
the day’s controversies, but simply to show that Mr. Taylor 
has failed in his avowed undertaking. And for further evi- 
dence, one has but to read between the lines his doctrines 
of adjustment and inheritance in social evolution. He makes 
an ideal, whether Egyptian or Iranian, or Greek or Christian, 
seem always at least in some measure external to the condi- 
tions to which it is supposed to bring an adjustment. Ad- 
justment, in other words, always depends on chance, and the 
only advantage that such a dependence has in Mr. Taylor’s 
work is that it virtually Christianizes, or supernaturalizes, 
all ideals, and this amounts to a very effective refutation of 
his standpoint that Christianity is peculiar. 

Upon inheritance in social evolution he delivers himself 
in these words (II, 377):— 


‘* There is always a past as well as a present to human progress, 
and the present may not hold all the past. Races appear in history, 
reach such development as they are capable of, under the con- 
ditions of their environment, then cease to progress, and usually 
lose elements which made part of their race personality at its best. 
Within the race not all its gain is handed on forever, nor is all 
transferred to fresher races that may come in contact with it, per- 
haps when its decline has commenced.” 


Inheritance, in short, is only of certain acquired traits, not 
of what is vital in the organic life of the race—what is vital 
coming, of course, supernaturally. Christianity, accordingly, 
so far as meeting any practical demands of its time, was but 
a form of eclecticism, a composition rather than a living 
structure. As not “given birth to by any circumstances of 
the time,” it could hardly have been anything else. Says Mr, 
Taylor :—* The elements of life contained in the human ate 
tainment of the Greeks, the Romansand the Hindoos, together 
with the God-regarding or religious phases of development 
reached by Israel and her cruder Semitic kin and by Magda- 
ism, were -contained within the transforming synthesis of 
Christ ” (II, 399); and again :—“ [Christianity] was absolute 
in that it included and set forth the fulfilment of the highest 
and farthest possibilities of life; it was universal, in that it 
afforded scope for the inclusion of all qualities and capacities 
of mankind” (II, 398); and this, although there were needed 
“much readjustment and some exclusion in adapting the 
breadth of Hellenism to the universality of Christianity ” 

II, 399). 
{ But, M4 this is the key to the work, Mr. Taylor is noth- 
ing more nor less than a dualist. Dualism always involves 
externalism, supernaturalism, adjustment by chance, and 
arbitrary or eclectic inheritance. Dualism, however, is not in 
the spirit of the deeper thinking of our time. Such an iso- 
lation of Christianity as Mr. Taylor would effect we cannot 
recognize. Even his isolation of man is more than question- 
able. Why should he offend biology and psychology by say- 
ing that “‘ only man can desire better things, form an ideal, 
know God,” that “he alone uses rational discrimination in 
living, he alone thinks” (I, 1); or that “ primitive man thinks 
in myths ; instead of reasoning he imagines,” and that “ primi- 
tive men lack that individuality which partly lies in choice of 
what is not thrown in the path by circumstances”? Why 
must he persist in recognizing in polytheism a possible re- 
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ligion, when, whatever may be said of it as a theology or as 
a poetic reflection upon the past, it is a psychological im- 
possibility ? And why, in general, must he mistake the past 
as it appears to the present for the past in itself? As if the 
past in itself were not the present over again! The dualist 
may insist on an obliterated or obliterable past, and also on 
a wholly mysterious or unnatural future, but to him cer- 
tainly, as said already, we cannot look for the new survey of 
history that our times are wishing and needing. 

So, although rich in material, suggestive, and on the whole 
well-proportioned, “Ancient Ideals” really adds nothing to 
the deeper interpretation of man’s “intellectual and spiritual 
growth.” Perhaps its great fault is in its own title, and in 
the point of view which that implies. Thus, in the first place, 
ideals are never ancient, and, in the second place, they are 
not many, but throughout man’s history one and abiding. 





*¢ The Ship’s Company ”’ 
And Other Sea People. By J. D. Jerrold Kelley, U.S. N. 
& Bros. 

Wuat a good thing it is that we have sailor men who, 
beside sailing the seas of brine, love to swim in seas of ink! 
Long may the glorious line flourish, of those who follow let- 
ters amid the rocking of the waves! Commander Kelley 
knows well Jack’s homes on the waves, from the palatial At- 
lantic liner or an American batttleship, to the shanty of a 
bum-boat ordory. Evidently he looks with scorn upon poor 
landsmen, whose houses are riven by earthquakes or knocked 
to smithereens by tornadoes, and appreciates the superior 
safety of life in a staunch ship. From his chapters we learn 
all about marine folk, from the stokers in the infernal regions 
up to the man on the lookout. With infinite humor he tells 
us about Jack’s fun and frolic, his superstitions, hardships, 
parasites and enemies, both human and otherwise. His 
anecdotes of the ship's cats, pigs and other pets are likely to 
become classic. He tells us about every kind of craft that 
floats, and, whether talking about the ship itself, or about 
islands, games, missionaries, or literature, he opens up to us 
the human nature associated with each object, in a way that 
almost beats romance in point of interest. The abundant 
and excellent illustrations, all taken from life, are by Thure de 
Thulstrup and R. F. Zogbaum. 
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By FAR the most interesting literary announcement of the week 
is that with regard to the present Lord Tennyson’s Life of his 
father, It seems that at last, after many conflicting rumors, this 
most important work has left its author’s hands, and is now in the 
possession of Messrs. Macmillan, who intend to publish it on Oct. 6, 
the fifth anniversary of the late Laureate’s death. In all proba- 
bility, this will prove to be the book of the year. Lord Tennyson 
has been assisted from time to time by Frederick Locker-Lamp- 
son, Coventry Patmore, Mr. Theodore Watts and other intimate 
friends of his father; and there will be found in this biography a 
vast amount of information new even to the most erudite Tenny- 
sonian. Indeed, we were reminded only a couple of months ago 
of how little is known about Tennyson, or even about his biog- 
raphy, by the publication, in Dr. Robertson Nicoll’s ‘* Literary 
Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century,” of an article by Mr. T. J. 
Wise, in which were enumerated several limited editions of Ten- 
nyson’s early poems quite unrecorded by his critics and biog- 
raphers. Such a discovery renders it all the more probable that 
the authoritative biography will abound in surprises. 

Miss Elizabeth Robins, most unconventional of actresses, seems 
likely to supply the place in dramatic art left vacant by the disso- 
lution of the Independent Theatre. She has succeeded in gather- 
ing round her a circle of admirers sufficient to float little runs of 
financially ‘‘ impossible” pieces; and this week she has added to 
her record a new success in an afternoon revival of Echegaray’s 
‘*Mariana.” Echegaray is practically unknown to the London 
theatre-goer, though the bookman has made his acquaintance in 
English guise through the medium of some capable translations 
by Miss Hannah Lynch. Of course, The Daily Telegraph and its 
school are distracted; equally of course, Mr. Archer isin modulated 
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ecstasies. At any rate, Miss Robins scored a hearty success, 
while Mr. H. B. Irving did well as her unlucky lover. As most 
people know, the heroine, rather than break her marriage vows, 
calls down death upon herself and her lover to clear the intricacy 
of their relations. It is a powerful situation, and precisely the sort 
of part in which Miss Robins excels. 

Those who still believe in spirits, haunted houses, thought-trans- 
ference, mesmerism and all the other diversions of Mr. W. T. 
Stead, will find some of their superstitions rudely shaken by a book 
which is to be published during the present spring from the pen of Mr, 
Frank Podmore. The author’s name is familiar to those who deal 
in Psychical Research, for Mr. Podmore was for some years one of 
the most energetic students of spiritualism, and investigated many 
cases on behalf of the Society. It seems that prolonged research 
has somewhat disturbed his faith in the spirit-world, and his forth- 
coming and important ‘‘Studies in Psychical Research” will turn 
the cold light of commonsense upon many of the best reputed stories 
of phantasms and revelations. Mr. Podmore examines any number 
of cases with intimate particularity, and finds himself almost in- 
variably bound to confess that the so-called apparition admits of 
explanation in purely material terms. Diagrams and facsimiles 
will add to the interest of the work, which will be published in 
America by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

For the first time within its history, the walls of the Savoy Thea- 
tre resounded on Saturday night to the sounds of indignant hiss- 
ing. The new opera ‘‘ His Majesty ”’ is, indeed, a grievous failure 
from an artistic point of view. Mr. Burnand’s wit has long since 
fallen out of fashion; and a plot which needed six pages of elucida- 
tion in the libretto must needs be a sorry piece of compilation. 
Then again, the lyrics lacked the gay Gilbertian gambol; and, 
with the exception of one or two songs contributed by Mr. Adrian 
Ross, there was very little wit to eke out poor workmanship. Mr. 
Ross was, indeed, at his best; and one excellent duet, opening— 


** Where is my keep and my barbican battlement? 
Parks for-my cattle meant? Cherished so dearly, 
There are the middle-class homes of a newer age, 
Villas with sewerage,—thirty pounds yearly,” 


is up to the best standard of Savoy versification. But the most lament- 
able disappointment of all was the failure of Mr. George Grossmith, 
who returned to the home of his earlier triumphs only to be seized 
with nervousness, to forget his lines, and to lose his humor. Mr. 
Walter Passmore, his lieutenant, worked hard to save things, but 
the task was too much. The piece was irretrievably unsuccessful. 

The death of Blondin, which occurred on Monday at his little 
‘* Niagara House” at Ealing, removes one of those singular figures 
that are continually passing across the stage—the men who out- 
strip all competitors in one particular form of activity, and stand 
alone on a sort of solitary eminence of achievement. To cross 
Niagara on stilts is not a very refined passport to immortality ; but, 
after all, it is the sort of thing that only one man in a generation 
succeeds in doing. Blondin was never so much at home as when 
he was on the rope. In his old age, as his sight began to fail him, 
he said that he must soon have his house fitted with tight-ropes, 
as otherwise he should break his head upon the floors. The rope 
was his means to health; he continually affirmed that he was never 
well unless he was pursuing his profession. The amount of mus- 
cular exercise entailed by his performances was immense. He car- 
ried a pole of about 40 lbs. weight to sustain his balance, and when 
he came off the rope he was bathed in perspiration. Some of the 
tricks which seemed to the spectator most difficult were really aids 
to him—for instance, the sack overthe head. The appearance of 
what looked like a ‘‘ hoodman-blind” cloth seemed to add to the 
horror of the situation, but as a matter of fact the direction it took 
was a continual indication of the surety of his balance. Blondin 
kept up his performances to the end, and only once had an acci- 
dent. He was not a total abstainer, but he never smoked. These 
things, however, are no precedent for others. Dr. Grace, I be- 
lieve, does not smoke; but many another athlete is rarely without 
a pipe in his mouth, ‘‘ Nice customs curtsey to great kings” in 
matters of strength no less than in matters of intellect. 


LONDON, 26,Feb. 1897. ARTHUR WAUGH. 





JAPAN is a literary country, with a history of writing and liter- 
ature since at least A. D. 712. Last year, the number of books 
published was 26,965, of which 20,000 were translations cr com- 
pilations. Law led with 4830, religion followed with 1183. paint- 
ing and sculpture had 3000, music 1022, Japanese poetry 982, 
and works in belles-lettres, novels, stories, criticisms, etc., 1112 
titles, 
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American Literary [Men in Paris 


WE HAVE here a bevy of Franco-American authors, who are 
sometimes claimed by Frenchmen, but who cling to their Ameri- 
can nationality with commendable patriotism. I refer more par- 


ticularly to Mr. Henry Harrisse, the Columbus scholar, and to the - 


young poets Francis Vielé-Griffin and Stuart Merrill, of the group of 
‘* Symbolistes,” whose organ is the Mercure de France. Mr. 
Harrisse has been trying of late to get out of the American 
groove, However, to fulfil promises made some time ago, he has 
recently published in the Aevue de Géographie an article on the 
Verrazanian cartography, that is, the maps setting forth the ex- 
ploration of the northeast coast of America, from Florida to 
Nova Scotia, under the French flag in 1524, and the origin of 
their delineations and nomenclature. This he shows to have been 
based upon the Dieppe hydrography. Mr. Harrisse has also 
written, on the occasion of the fourth centennial of the discovery 
of the American continent by John Cabot, in 1497, a disquisition 
which proves that we do not know and can never know, probably, 
exactly when and where the discoverer made his landfall. This 
month's number of the Bulletin du Bibliophile will contain from 
the same prolific pen an article entitled ‘‘ Un Americanum Raris- 
sime,”’ which treats of the Embassy of Obedience sent by Spain 
to Pope Alexander VI., when he ascended the papal chair, and of 


~ the oration delivered on that occasion, wherein is to be found one of 


the earliest allusions to the discovery then lately accomplished by 
Colu mbus. 

After destroying what he had written of his intended ‘‘ Diplo- 
matic History of America,”’ Mr. Harrisse has reconstructed, at the 
request of a friend, the first chapter, an account of the four papal 
bulls issued in 1493, and of the controversies which followed. 
Availing himself of new documents and recent metrological data, 
he points out where the line of demarcation was intended to pass 
at the time in the sphere of the Spaniards and Portuguese, and 
the corresponding place in our sphere, which involved new methods 
and considerable mathematical work. An original map accom- 
panies this essay, which has not been published yet, and which, 
Mr. Harrisse tells me, is absolutely his last labor in the field of 
Americana, although he still has a mass of notes and documents 
on the subject that have not yet been used. He is now engaged 
on a *‘ Life of L. L. Boilly,” with a description of 700 of his 
pictures, 300 of his designs and 200 of his lithographs. Bolly, 
who was born in the north of France in 1761 and died in 1845, 
may be jus:ly called the French Terburg, and one of the greatest 
designers of the century. After years and years of neglect, he is 
now rapidly looming up, and his paintings commence to command 
very high prices. A few days ago, 15,500 francs was paid for 
one which sold not long since for one-twentieth of that sum. The 
book will be published as a sort of pendant to Mr. Harrisse’s re- 
cent ‘* Histoire de l'Abbé Prévost,”” which I touched upon some 
time ago in these columns. It now looks as if our countryman 
were destined to end his literary career as he began it—as an art 
critic. 

Mr. Francis Vielé-Griffin will soon bring out a volume of poems, 
‘*La Clarté de Vie,” and will read a sonnet to Washington, also 
in French, at the American University Club Dinner, on Feb. 22. 
(See below.) 

His friend, Mr. Stuart Merrill, has almost ready ‘‘ Poémes et 
Poésies,”” comprising three collections of verse already published 
and several new poems; another volume, ‘‘ Les Quatre Saisons,” 
made up chiefly of vers /ébres; and a translation of James Thom- 
son's ‘* City of Dreadful Night,’ which may appear next autumn. 
Mr. Merrill is not unknown to you in New York, where his ‘* Pas- 
tels in Prose,” his only English work, was well received a few years 
ago. 
Another poet, this time a purely American one-—Mr. Theodore 
Tilton,—is now bringing out, at the Oxford University Press, a 
complete edition of his poetical works. It will contain all the 
poems which have appeared in the nine or ten volumes issued by 
Mr. Tilton since 1858, together with many unpublished pieces, princi- 
pally satires, all rearranged in chronological order. In addition, 
there will be carefully written essays on ballad-making and old 
Norse myths and fables, the whole forming a handsomely printed 
book of some 800 pages. 

A word about some of our literary artists. Mr. Henry Bacon 
and his wife, who has lately made her appearance in the New York 
illustrated magazines as ‘‘ Lee Bacon,” are spending the winter in 
Egypt, where both are collecting material for future use. 

Though Mr. E. L. Weeks is now, and will be for some months 
to come, exclusively occupied with his brush, two of his spirited 
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articles are in the hands of the editors of leading New York maga- 
re As usual, the text and the illustrations are from the same 
hand. 

Another artist-author and occasional Paris resident, Mr. Edwin 
H. Blashfield, who returns to New York on the same steamer by 
which this letter goes, has been making a flying trip to Italy for 
the special purpose of obtaining certain further data regarding the 
Italian arts, particularly decorative art, of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, for use in future literary work. He visited Milan, 
Mantua, Padua, Vicenza, Venice, Ferrara, Bologna, Florence, 
Rome and Parma, and has succeeded in discovering several new 
things. 

Mr. Henri Gaullieur, the Swiss-American author, has turned 
painter and has quite abandoned the pen. He is occupying this 
winter Mr. John Durand’s apartments in the Boulevard Montpar- 
nasse, whose owner is in Rome at present, resting from his literary 
labors. - 

Prof. Wm. M. Sloane is still tarrying here. He is busily en- 
gaged at this moment on a bibliography for his fourth and last 
volume of the ‘* Life of Napoleon”’; in giving the final touches to 
his Revue des Deux Mondes article on the great Corsican, and in 
collecting materials for an entirely new work, for which no title 
has yet been hit upon. It isto furnish the background of the 
Napoleonic period by a series of biographical studies, in which 
the common soldiers, the plain men, the women, the official class, 
the partizans, the police, the men-of-letters, etc., are each to be 
pictured by a typical representative. Their lives and characters 
are to be so outlined as to present a clear and concise conception 
of the Napoleonic age. 

One of Prof. Sloane’s colleagues, Prof. Adolphe Cohn, is spend- 
ing the winter in his native Paris. He has just sent toa New 
York periodical an article on Ferdinand Brunetiére, who sails for 
your shores, by the way, on March 13, and an introduction to a 
volume of prose selections from Voltaire, which Messrs. Heath & 
Co. of Boston are to bring out, and which is issued in collabora- 
tion with Prof. B. D. Woodward, also of Columbia University. 
Prof. Cohn is revolving in his mind a historical work on the United 
States and the French Revolution. He will respond to the toast 
of ‘‘The American Universities,” at the Washington Birthday 
dinner, mentioned above. 

Mr. Wm. Morton Fullerton—he is an American, though a 
member of the London 7¢mes staff here—has about half finished 
what he calls a ‘‘ study in historic psychology,” being a dramatic 
exposition and application to a single and little known people of 
the scientific method sketched out in his ‘* Patriotism and Science,”’ 
published a few years ago by Messrs. Roberts Bros.: This little 
known people is the Druse nation in Syria, and his study of it in 
this historical novel culminates in the Young Turkey movement of 
to-day. Before taking up his pen, Mr. Fullerton read widely and 
deeply everything he could find relating to the Druses, and was 
greatly aided in these preparatory studies by Prince Emin Arslau, 
one of the Young Turkey leaders, a member of an old Druse 
family, and an earnest patriot as well as a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist. 


PARIS, February 1897. THEODORE STANTON, 


A Parisian Sonnet on Washington 


The Critic of Feb. 20 contained a short account of the dinner given 
on Washington’s Birthday by the American University Dinner 
Club of Paris. Mr. Francis Vielé-Griffin contributed on that oc- 
casion the following ‘*Sonnet Ecrit 4 l'Occasion du 16s5iéme 
Anniversaire de la Naissance de Washington” :— 


Il sourit, triste un peu, quand le peuple enfantin 
Voulut l’acclamer roi de la jeune patrie: 

L’aube était sombre sur la terre encor meurtrie 
Des sabots de la guerre au galop incertain. 
Pourtant, si vaine alors que fit la flatterie, 

Si vile qu'il prisat la couronne—il la ceint: 

La Liberté tressa le diadéme saint 

Et le lui pose au front d’une main aguerrie. 


Lauriers flétris, épars aux carrefours de sang 
Ou l'histoire a mélé le flot et le jusant 

Des peuples et des rois aux vents des destinées, 
Haine, que la victoire impudique assouvit, 
Pauvre immortalité des gloires étonnées . . . 
La simp'e majesté de I’Honneur vous survit ! 
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Washington and Lee’s New President 


THE Hon. William L. Wilson of Charlestown, West Va., who 
has accepted the presidency of Washington and Lee University, 
and will enter upon his duties on July 1, was born in Jefferson 
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Mr. WILLIAM L. WILSON 


County, Va., on 3 May 1843. He was educated at the Charles- 
town Academy, at Columbian College in Washington (where he 
graduated in 1860), and at the University of Virginia. After 
serving through the War in the Confederate Army, he graduated 
in the law school of Columbian University at Washington in 1867, 
in which institution he taught Latin for several years. In 1871 
he entered upon the practise of law at Charlestown, and was 
elected President of the West Virginia University in 1882. He 
resigned this position in the following year, however, to enter 
upon his duties as Member of Congress, representing his state for 
twelve consecutive years in its councils. In 1892, President 
Cleveland appointed him Postmaster-General. 

Mr. Wilson was a regent of the Smithsonian Institution in 
1884-88, and is now, by election of Congress, citizen regent; he is 
a trustee of the Slater Fund, and visitor of the National Deaf-Mute 
College of the District of Columbia. He is an LL.D. of Colum- 
bian University (1883), Hampden Sidney College (1886), and of 
Central College, Mo., the University of Mississippi and Tulane 
University (1895). He waselected President of the University of 
Missouri in 1890, but declined. He has written and spoken much on 
economic and financial matters, and made many college addresses. 
He will be the Phi Beta Kappa speaker at Harvard, this year. 


—— 


A VENERABLE UNIVERSITY 

Nearly a century and a half ago there sprang up in the beauti- 
ful Valley of Virginia, traversed by the rippling Shenandoah, one 
of those ‘‘ old field ” schools which in many a case have been the 
homely parents of noble and beneficent offspring. This particu- 
lar ‘‘ old field” school was the foregathering place of the children 
of the Scotch-Irish who had settled in Rockbridge (then Augusta) 
County under the shadow of the Blue Ridge, so picturesquely 
suggestive in its mountain outlines and sinuous horizon curves of 
Ireland and Scotland both. Here the alarum-bell of '76 found a 
flourishing old-fashioned school where Latin, Greek, mathematics 
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and the catechism (doubtless) were systematically taught to the 
descendants of Covenanters and Orangemen; and here, in the 
swift dissolving-view fashion of the times, the school, quickly 
transformed into ‘‘ Liberty Hall,” took up its abode in a stone 
mansion (now an ivied ruin), after identifying itself patriotically 
with the Revolution, and soon attracted the attention of Washing- 
ton. The Father of his Country, ever alive to the educational in- 
terests of his state, bestowed upon it a large amount of stock pre- 
sented to him by Virginia for his eminent services in the War of 
Independence, The grateful beneficiary, growing in grace and 
strength and stature, re-christened itself Washington College in 
memory of the benefaction. Attached to the Presbyterian Church, 
it developed a strong faculty and was wisely governed by a suc- 
cession of distinguished divines—Baxter, Ruffner, Junkin,—until 
the Civil War of 61, when its students and graduates flocked by 
hundreds into the field. : 

After the war, by a brilliant stroke of policy, the Trustees called 
to the presidency the idol of the South, to all Southerners the, 
chivalrous type of manhood and knighthood, Gen. Robert E. Lee; 
and about him, up to his death in 1870, gathered hundreds of en- 
thusiastic old soldiers and young students, eager to enjoy the in- 
struction and profit by the presence of a man who had shown 
himself so truly noble in misfortune. Renouncing sectarianism, 
the College had gatherzd about itself many scholars of national 
distinction in many departments, among them the present Presi- 
dent of Tulane University (William Preston Johnston), the famous 
constitutional jurist, John Randolph Tucker, and Edward S. 
Joynes, perhaps our best known modern linguist. Money and 
endowments had poured in from many sources, and the College 
was at the height of its prosperity when its honored President died 
in 1870. Immediately afterwards the charter was changed, and 
the name of Lee became inseparably associated with that of Wash- 
ington in the title—names already associated by family ties, for 
Gen. Lee had married Mary Curtis, granddaughter of Martha 
Washington. 

Thus it is that Washington and Lee University occupies a unique 
position in Southern educational circles: the gracious presence of 
Lee is its hallowing genius, as that of Stonewall Jackson and 
Matthew Fontaine Maury, the great general and the great geogra- 
pher, is of its neighbor in the same little town of Lexington, the 
Virginia Military Institute. Thousands of Southern youth now 
look back with fond attachment and reverential regard to the fair 
little mountain town which sheltered these strenuous spirits, and 
trace to them moulding influences whose moral value is inestima- 
ble. President Wilson may esteem himself most fortunate to be 
the successor of Lee and of the son of Lee in an institution en- 
deared to the South by so many tender and heroic associations. 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. JAMES A. HARRISON. 


Why Not Import the Nightingale? 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


There is and can be no other ode like Keats’s ‘‘To a Nightin- 
gale,”” but English and even American poets never cease to be ex- 
cited by the divine and immortal bird of song. Our lesser poets 
on this side of the ‘‘seven seas”’ have to look afar, however, for 
their inspiration, or turn in emulous imitation to that brave, blithe 
songster of the South, the mocking-bird. But as we have suc- 
cessfully imported and domesticated, to our great sorrow, the En- 
glish sparrow, the thought has often occurred to me, why cannot we 
introduce the nightingale ? The bird can certainly be caught, even 
if its melody rarely can be; and as for climate and scenery, we en- 
joy, or endure, every variety in our wide country. There are still 
plenty of native song-birds in our rural localities, despite the merci- 
less milliners and ruthless boy hunters, and welcome and favor 
would be instantly accorded this prince of singers. The sweet birds 
would readily adapt themselves to a congenial locality, and pos- 
sibly rise to higher vocal flights under the brighter skies and in the 
lighter, electric air of our great land. 

Over here we may offer it many an unstoried Italy, a sunny 
Provence or a languorous Persia in which to make its haunts and 
music ; and out here in the sheltered Ohio valley, on the rich, warm 
Silurian, where daisies and roses blow until the late snow flies and 
the crocus and fragrant hyacinth oft bloom out bravely for St. Val- 





_entine, where the daring mocking-bird even penetrates in the 


breathless heats of summer, there are hills and hollows, groves, 
streams and sky to give it welcome and bid it be happy and tune- 
ful. Let us invite the nightingale to our hospitable shores! Let 
Philomel sing to us at home! 


RIPLEY, BROWN Co., OHIO. 
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The Best Twelve American Stories 


WE SHALL BE GLAD to have our readers send us lists of the 
best twelve short stories by American authors. Only original 
stories, in English prose, will be considered. No story of more than 
fifteen thousand words should be included. The polls will close 
on March 30, and to the person sending the list which we regard 
as the best, we will give $15 worth of books, of his or her selection, 
at American publishers’ prices. 

By American authors we mean authors born in the United States, 
or of American parentage; or such as may have come here in child- 
hood and made this country their permanent home. This would 
exclude Mrs. Burnett, who came here from England in childhood, 
but has gone to London of late years and made her home there; 
and Mr. Kipling, who came here after his writings had made him 
famous, and is not an American citizen, nor at present even a resi- 
dent of America. On the other hand, we should regard a story by 
Mr. Lafcadio Hearn as sufficiently American for our purpose. 

Lists should be written on only one side of the sheet. And on 
the envelope should be written the words ‘‘ Short Stories,” 

The prize list will appear in our issue of April 10. 
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The Drama 
‘¢ Tess of the D'Urbervilles ’’ 


AS WAS stated in these pages last week, it is very seldom that a 
dramatization from a notable novel is so satisfactory as is Mr. Lori- 
mer Stoddard’s version of ‘‘Tess.”” It preserves the main out- 
lines, and, to a considerable extent, the purpose and the spirit, of 
the original story, and is in many ways a remarkable achievement 
for a young playwright. The most serious defects observable in 
the first representation, such as an excess of dialogue, especially in 
the humorous passages, and a tendency to prolong a critical situa- 
tion, may be remedied easily—probably have been remedied before 
this. Much graver faults might be pardoned in an effort showing 
so much discrimination, appreciation and constructive ingenuity. 
Mr. Stoddard has withstood the temptation to get as much as pos- 
sible of the novel into his play, and, by selecting the most salient 
incidents in Tess’s career, and subordinating all other considera- 
tions to the one end of presenting her case in the clearest and most 
sympathetic light, has succeeded in making a strong, logical and 
impressive play on a subject of great social interest, although he 
had not quite enough courage to pursue his theme through all its 
bitter and vital consequences. 

His first act takes place on Crick’s dairy-farm, which gives an 
opportunity for the introduction of some excellent bits of local color. 
Hither come old ‘‘ Sir John’’ Durbeyfield and his masterful, coarse, 
unscrupulous wife, who, in an animated discussion of Tess’s pros- 
pects as the chosen wife of Angel Clare, furnish in a natural and 
entertaining way the necessary explanation of the present condition 
of affairs. All this is managed with considerable adroitness and 
effect, and leads easily to the ingenious, if not very plausible, scene 
in which Tess, whose conscience will not let her deceive him, en- 
deavors to enlighten Angel concerning her past by means of a 
written confession deposited upon a convenient window-sill. This 
fateful document is removed surreptitiously by her mother, and 
Tess, supposing it to have been read by her lover, joyfully con- 
sents to marry him. It must be confessed that this episode, as 
represented on the stage, is a little awkward, but it is clear, tells 
in action what otherwise would have required a good deal of narra- 
tive, and adds greatly to the value of the theatrical situation. The 
second act opens with the wedding festivities, which include sev- 
eral capital and characteristic scenes between the jealous dairy- 
maids, and the drunken ‘‘ Sir John” and his wife. In all these the 
tone and spirit of the book are well preserved, but their effect would 
be heightened by condensation, the action dragging perceptibly up 
to the point where Clare, by the accidental remark that he has 
never seen his wife’s handwriting, gives Tess the first intimation 
that her confession has miscarried, and that she has married, after 
all, under false pretenses. Before she can collect her scattered 
wits, he proceeds to make a confession on his own account, and to 
ask her forgiveness for his own lapse from ‘virtue. .Thus encour- 
aged, she tells her own woeful history, hoping for the pardon which 
she on her part, is only too ready to grant. A finer, simpler or more 
poignant situation could not easily be imagined, and the success of 
the piece thereafter was assured.- The act closes with Angel's 
passionate declaration that the position is intolerable and his im- 
petuous exit, leaving his deserted bride crushed and despairing. 
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Mrs. FIsKE as TESS 


In the third act, Tess is living with her widowed mother in the 
miserable Durbeyfield hut, the whole family being on the verge of 
starvation. All her efforts to get employment have failed, her 
written appeals to her absent husband have brought no reply, and 
she is at the end of her resources, In this plight she is found by 
her seducer, Alec Stoke D’Urberville, who has secured a writ of 
dispossession, and places before her the alternative of self-surren- 
der, or seeing her mother, brother and sister starve. Moreover, 
he asserts that he has received information of her husband’s death, 
and finally, out of sheer misery and hopelessness, she accepts his 
terms. In the fourth act, six months later, she is in Alec’s lodg- 
ings, utterly disabused and heart-broken, After a night’s debauch 
her tyrant returns, sodden with liquor, to torture her with brutal 
indifference and cynical taunts. It is at this crisis that Angel ap- 
pears to her, as if risen from the dead, and, in a flash, lays bare 
the perfidy of which she has been the victim. Maddened by her 
wrong, she seizes the knife which is ready to her hand, staggers 
into the adjoining chamber, where Alec lies in stupor, and plunges 
the weapon into his heart. All the theatrical accessories of this 
scene are admirably and legitimately devised, and it would have 
been better, perhaps, if the play had ended here. The closing 
scene, in the ruins of Stonehenge, is imaginative and pictorial, but 
the vision of a sanctified martyr, awaiting the police or a chariot 
from Heaven, is quite out of keeping with all that has gone before, 
and is altogether too vague, sentimental and conventional to be 
satisfactory. It is ruinous to the impression of sincerity that is the 
great merit of the preceding acts. 

Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske deserves so much credit for her 
recognition of the merits of the play, and for the manner of its 
production, that it is an ungrateful task to criticise her perform- 
ance of the part of Tess, It is a character worthy of Clara Mor- 
ris at her best. The depths and varieties of elemental human 
emotion in it are beyond Mrs. Fiske’s resources of expression. 
Physically, of course, she cannot at all suggest the buxom milk- 
maid of Hardy’s romance. Nor does she realize the essential at- 
tributes of the woman—the rural innocence, or rather inexperience, 
the animal instinct and vigor, and the passion which is her most 
potent excuse. Her impersonation is one of intellect rather than 
impulse, and loses far more in lack of force than it gains in sub- 
tilty. The stormier emotions of such an untutored nature she 
cannot interpret, but her performance, accepting her own point of 
view, is intelligent and consistent. In the denotement of sup- 
pressed agitation—a condition generally foreign to such a tempera- 
ment as that of Tess,—she is often very successful, Examples 


of her power in this respect are afforded in the scene with her hus- 
band in the second act, and again in the fourth, just before the 
murder, but the manner of her exit to commit the deed, and her 
conduct after it, although marked by intelligence and technical 
skill, are too suggestive of study and artifice to convey 9 genuine 
thrill. 
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The most finished and convincing bt of acting in the perform- 
ance is furnished by Charles Coghlan, whose Alec Stoke D’Urber- 
ville is masteriy in its art and in its truth. The selfish, cynical, 
remorseless reprobate is sketched with a lightness, freedom and 
certainty of touch, altogether admirable. So lifelike was his act- 
ing in his final scene, that he seemed to excite in the minds of the 
audience an animosity which prevented just recognition of the 
ability displayed. Otner very good performances were the ‘* Sir 
John” and *‘Lady” Durbeyfield of John Jack and Mrs. Barker, 
and the Marian of Annie Irish, which was uncommonly spirited 
and picturesque in its dashing coquetry, jealousy and wayward- 
ness. Mr. Edward M. Bell, also, did well as Angel Clare. On 
the whole the representation was worthy of the play, which is 
likely to have a long life. 





**¢ The [Mayflower ’’ 

Mr. Louis N. PARKER'S new play at the Lyceum Theatre has 
nothing to do with the Pilgrim Fathers, but deals with imaginary 
persons and situations. The first act is laid in the house of Willem 
Hundius, in Amsterdam, where Roger Mallory, an English poet 
and essayist, has taken refuge with his daughter Joan and his niece 
Cicely, to escape the persecution of Lord Carew, whom he has 
scored in a political epic. The peace of this household is invaded 
by Lord Gervase Carew, son of the old lord, who, under the name 
of Henry Butler, makes ardent love to Joan, offering to her pledges 
of marriage, which he has no intention of fulfilling. Joan is beloved 
also by Jack Poynings, a friend of Gervase, who constitutes him- 
self her champion, and more than once defeats the young profli- 
gate’s projects against her. In the end, in a scene which brings 
the first act to an effective conclusion, the identity of Gervase is re- 
vealed, and Mallory flees from Amsterdam to Plymouth in Eng- 
land, with the purpose of taking passage to the new world in the 
Mayflower. The second act opens very tamely, and for some time 
is markedly deficient in incideut and action, but interest is revived 
towards the close by a bold attempt on the part of Gervase to ab- 
duct Joan, who is once more rescued by the faithful Jack and re- 
turned to her distracted father. 

In the third act all the personages are discovered living upon a 
little clearing in the woods of Plymouth. The winter has been 
severe, and they have suffered much hardship, danger and priva- 
tion. They might have perished altogether if their wants had not 
been relieved by some mysterious benefactor having his abode in 
the dreaded recesses of the forest. Before long, of course, the 
audience learns that this good angel is the repentant Gervase, who 
has followed them in some wonderful manner across the Atlantic. 
It is hinted, indeed, that he has walked from Labrador, and has 
not only maintained himself in the woods in defiance of cold, wild 
beasts and Indians, but has been able to contribute largely to their 
sustenance out of his own superfluities. It is needless to point out 
the absurdities of such a notion as this, even after all allowances 
have bzen made for poetic and romantic license, but it leads up to 
a series Of effective scenes. Gervase, believing that Joan is about 
to be married to Poynings, is on the eve of returning to England; 
but he is shot by one of the Pilgrim scou's, and is found by Poyn. 
ings, who overcomes a strong temptation to let him bleed to death. 
The wounded man finds that Joan is still free, and the curtain falls 
upon a scene of general happiness. The faithful Poynings reaps 
the reward of his own virtue and no more. 

It will be seen that the tale is of a simple, idyllic nature and ap- 
peals to no morbid emotion. Its weaknesses are due chiefly to lack 
of constructive skill. The action drags at times, and some of the 
characters and incidents are fashioned upon familiar models. 
Nevertheless, its general spirit is pleasant and fresh, and the old- 
time flavor about it is very attractive. The acting is on the whole 
good, if in no case particularly brilliant. Mr. E. J. Morgan as 
Poynings is one of the best performers, but spoils the effect of some 
of his work by exaggerated facial expression. Mr. Hackett is agallant 
figure as the lover, and picturesque as the wild man of the woods, 
but has much to learn in the way of moderation, both of speech 
and gesture. Mr. Walcot as a conventional sea captain, Mr. R. P. 
Carter as an equally conventional Puritan and Mr. Felix Morris 
as the exiled Mallory, all do well. Mr. Joseph Wheelock, Jr., 
is amusing as an amatory young Dutchman, and Miss Tyree fig- 
ures agreeably as his sweetheart. Miss Mary Mannering as the 
heroine has not many opportunities of emotional display, but plays 
the part with unfailing refinement and tenderness. The piece, as 
is always the case at the Lyceum, is beautifully staged, the two in- 
terior sets and the forest scene being uncommonly good, both in 
drawing and color. : 
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‘* Songs of the South” 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


My usual habit is to read Zhe Critic twice; and a very good 
habit I find it—for the second reading almost always discovers 
something which escaped me at first, and which I would not have 
missed altogeth.r fur any money. Thus it happens that I have 
seen to day, for the first time, the paragraph in the ‘* Notes”’ of 
Jan. 16, wherein Miss Jennie Thornley Clarke, the compiler of 
the collection of poems entitled ‘* Songs of the South,” is quoted 
as having announced her intention of omitting from future edi- 
tions of her book ‘‘the popular lyric, ‘ The Isle of Long Ago,’” 
for the reason that ‘‘it has been shown that these verses were 
written by Benjamin F. Taylor,” and not by the North Carolina 
editor to whom sheattributes them. Miss Clarke is to be con- 
gratulated on the discovery of a fact which the rest of us have 
known for a good many years; and, now that she has started on 
a tour of investigation, it is to be hoped that she will go still far. 
ther afield—until, for instance, she shall have found that the 
author of the familiar poem, ‘*‘ A Name in the Sand,” which, on 
page 25 of her anthology, she ascribes to George D. Prentice, 
was in fact Hannah F. Gould, in whose collected poems it may 
be found; that no literary controversy has been more definitely 
settled than that ‘‘ The Picket Guard,” which is included in 
‘*Songs of the South” (p. 101) under the title, ‘* All Quiet along 
the Potomac To night,” and is there credited to Lamar Fontaine, 
was the production of Mrs. Ethel Lynn Beers, who printed it in 
the issue of Harper's Weekly of 30 Nov. 1861; and that ‘‘ The 
Old Canoe,” which is set down (p. 103) as ‘*anonymous ’’—it is 
difficult, by the way, to understand on what ground the compiler 
can claim as a ‘‘ Song of the South’’ a poem the authorship of 
which she confesses that she does not know,—was the work of a 
Vermont Yankee girl—one Emily Rebecca Page, to-wit,—and 
may be found in ‘* Poets and Poetry of Vermont,” as well as in 
a number of anthologies. 

In all cases in which there has been any controversy as to the 
authorship of a poem, and one of the putative authors was a 
Southerner, Miss Clarke seems to have proceeded on the ingenu- 
ous theory of the late lamented Zachariah Chandler, and to have 
‘*claimed everything ’’ for our side of Mason and Dixon's line. 
This is patriotic, but it is hardly politic. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 1897. R. L. C. WHITE. 





The Child Memorial Library 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


I should like to say that the proposed Child Memorial Library 
of books on English literature at Harvard, which is now assured 
—but, as announced by Mr. Le Baron Russell Briggs, a member 
of the committee, is in want of much more funds, —is something 
that supplies asore need for American scholars and specialists, for 
they have sooner or later to go to Boston and Cambridge to consult 
the three great libraries there, if they would get the benefit of 
rare books. But alas! how fragmentary are almost all libraries 
when you begin to get into deep water in a specialty! In making 
some Shaksperean researches, last year, 1 found that it required 
pretty steady trotting on my part from the Boston Athenzum to 
the Boston Public, and from there out to Cambridge and back 
and forth and around again, to get speech of certain rare old fel- 
lows in leather, The Public Library alone has the great Folio 
Halliwell (I understand, by the way, it has recently received 
a bequest of three First Folios besides the one it had!); the 
Athenzum has no Gerard's ‘‘ Herball,”” or Golding’s Ovid; the 
Harvard has the latter, but no Turberrile’s ‘‘ Art of Venerie,” 
no ‘* Opticke Glass of Humors,” no Udall’s ‘* Apophthegms of 
Erasmus"’; and not a public library in America, apparently, has a 
copy of Hollyband’s Dictionary, which I would give much to see; 
Horace Howard Furness is the fortunate owner of a copy. The 
Public Library has a mutilated copy of Ben Jonson's first folio 
of his own works, but I know of no other in Boston. Gifford's 
Jonson is owned by one, but not by another, and so on. As for 
early English manuscripts, we are as bare of them as of old 
castles or Greek antique statues. Such booksas I have mentioned 
ought to be gathered into the Child Memorial Collection, and 
doubtless will in time. 

Hence one can but wish all success to the new venture at Har- 
vard, and hope that the help of wealthy lovers of learning, either 
in the way of books or money, shall come to this enterprise, 
which is one more step toward putting ourselves abreast of 

, Europe, now so very far ahead of us in all such things. The 
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Greek and Latin classics have been a common where every 
scholar for two thousand years has grazed his Pegasus. We have 
sucked the lion's marrow of those books into our own, and are 
beginning to see that we have plenty to do in the literature of 
Our Old Home. English literature is ¢he field of work, these 
times. 

BELMONT, Mass. W. S. KENNEDY. 


lirs. Henry Ward Beecher 


EUNICE WHITE BULLARD BEECHER, the widow of Henry 
Ward Beecher, died at Stamford, Conn., on March 8. She was 
born in West Sutton, Worcester County, Mass., in 1812, her father, 
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Dr. Bullard, being a farmer as well as a physician. Her acquaint- 
ance with her future husband began while he was a student in 
Amherst College, and their engagement lasted seven years, the 
marriage taking place just before he was called to his first charge, 
at Lawrenceville, Ind. During the life of her brilliant husband, 
Mrs. Beecher contented herself with the cares and duties of her 
large family, but after his death she became a frequent contributor 
to various periodicals. She also published two books, ‘‘ Letters 
from Florida” and ‘‘ From Dawn to Daylight,” the latter being 
chiefly reminiscences of her early years as a pastor's wife in the 
West. 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 


THERE has been on exhibition at Keppel’s Gallery a collection 
of original etchings by Van Dyck, and of engravings after por- 
traits by him, which have considerable interest artistically and 
historically. Among the etched portraits by Van Dyck were the 
very rare etchings of himself, by far the most beautiful of the lot, 
and the interesting, though imperfect etching of Erasmus, after 
Holbein. Of the portraits engraved after his paintings and draw- 
ings and under his supervision are those of Honoré d’Urfé, the 
author of ‘‘ Astrée’’; Antoine de Bourbon, Comte de Moret; the 
painters Adrian Brouwer, Rubens, Simon de Vos and Jacob 
Jordaens; the Emperor Ferdinand III, Charles I of England, 
Marie de Medici, Gustavus Adolphus, Sir Kenelm Digby and 
Jacques Callot, the celebrated etcher. The exhibition was closed 
on March 13. 


—The Hertford-Wallace collection of pictures bequeathed to 
the British nation by the late Lady Wallace is estimated to be 
worth $7,500,000. The value of the gift is enhanced by the fact 
that the donor was struck off the Queen’s visiting list many years 
ago. 
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—A free exhibition of 100 pen-and-ink drawings by the late 
George du Maurier was opened at the Avery Art Galleries, 368 Fifth 
Avenue, on Monday last, and will remain open until March 22. 

—The sales of pictures and sculpture at the sixty-sixth annual 
exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts number 
thirty-three, at a total amount of nearly $6000. This would seem to 
indicate that Americans are beginning to buy the work of native art- 
ists. The exhibition was visited by 50,107 persons. 





The Lounger 


CONSIDERING THAT the new book ‘‘ America and the Ameri- 
cans,’’ reviewed on page 180, is well known in literary and pub- 
lishing circles to be the work of an American hand, though os- 
tensibly written by a foreigner, it is amusing to see The Evening 
Post refer to it editorially as showing how our ‘indifference or 
submission to the ‘new journalism ’” is ‘‘ viewed abroad.” ‘* It 
is written by a Frenchman, one of whose ancestors was a close 
friend of Lafayette and who has made two visits to this coun- 
try.” Asa matter of fact, the publishers have made only the 
mildest effort to keep the fact of the book’s American origin a 
secret; and, indeed, it is a fact obvious to the most cursory 
reader. 

Ga. 

WHAT Is this rumor about Ellen Terry leaving Sir Henry 
Irving’s company to enroll herself under the banner of another actor- 
manager? I sincerely hope that it is not true. Irving without 
Terry, or Terry without Irving, would be a situation awful to con- 
template. If it is a quarrel, let us hope that peace will soon be 
declared. 

Qa. 

OVER THE SIGNATURE of Katrina Trask we find in the New 
York Times this vigorous appeal in behalf of the only Christian 
people that have had the courage to attack, single-handed, the 
unspeakable Turk :— 

‘* Arise, O mighty Europe, and vindicate your right 

—- the name of Christendom, to boast you guard the 

ight; 

For while the Cross is dragged to dust you sit supinely by, 

And turn your careless eyes aside while maid and matron die. 

Alas! if you are too debased to see your duty plain, 

If martyrs’ supplicating hands must stretch to you in vain, 

When noble Hellas strives, alone, Christ's people to make free, 

At least—if you will help her not—for Christ’s sake, let her be,” 

@a. 

THE IDEA of writing a Life of Nelson first occurred to Capt. 
Mahan upon his being ordered to the command of the U. S. S. 
Chicago, in the spring of 1893. He had then already formed the 
purpose, which he has since carried out, of retiring from active 
service at the expiration of forty years’ service in the Navy, as al- 
lowed by law; and, avowing that intention, he had made applica- 
tion to the Navy Department to dispense him from further sea- 
service, in order to permit him to continue his literary work. Had 
the Department seen its way to do so, he would have continued 
the series of Sea Power books, by taking up at once the History of 
the War of 1812, between the United States and Great Britain. 
The Secretary of the Navy, however, did not think that he would 
be justified in excusing Capt. Mahan from sea duty, and the latter 
was accordingly ordered to the Chicago, for a cruise which lasted 


about two years. 
SA. 


IT WAS not possible to know beforehand what books of reference 
would be needed for the War of 1812, nor to carry them to sea if 
known; and that project had therefore to be abandoned for the 
time. It then occurred to Capt. Mahan that the very considerable 
acquaintance he had acquired with the life and career of Nelson 
might be readily turned to account by the use of a very few books, 
which contained nearly all the necessary material. These he took 
with him to sea, and, after the ship had shaken down, he made 
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the attempt to begin writing. An experience of a month, however, 
demonstrated to him that, as his literary work on board was always 
done at night, the tendency was to leave him over-tired for the 
next day’s ship-work. The conclusion, upon which he has since 
acted, was forced upon him, that the combined pursuit of literature 
and of naval life, at the same time, was impossible; and that it was 
necessary, when opportunity offered, to make a definite and final 
choice between the two masters. The Life of Nelson, therefore, 
as it will appear before the public, has been written since Capt. 
Mahan’s return from the Chicago cruise in May 1895, with the 
exception of the first five- or six-score pages; and these have been 
largely revised and amended from the original draft. Owing partly 
to official duties as a lecturer at the Naval War College, and partly 
to other engagements, the work was not begun until November 
1895; and the manuscript was sent to the publishers on 1 Novem- 
ber 1896. 
ConA 


ONE OF the most melancholy paragraphs in the daily papers, 
this week, is that announcing that the Madison Square Garden is 
to be sold. There is no more beautiful bit of architecture in New 
York than the ‘‘ Garden,” and I should hate to see it turned to 
base uses. It is said that already the brewers are after it. If it 
would do any good, I believe that the people of New York would 
go down on their knees to the owners and beg them to keep it. 
What if it does not pay? Money is a small consideration to these 
men, and the loss is after all very little, when divided among so 
many. If the place must be sold, why should not the Directors of 
the Consolidated Library buy it? It would take very little money 
to make it suitable for a library building, and then the site of 
the old reservoir could be added to Bryant Park, where it is 

. needed, ; 
GA. 


I AM pleased to see that the Park Commissioners have decided 
that Union Square shall neither be tunneled nor sliced off to suit 
the pleasure of the Metropolitan Traction Co. That the President 
of the Park Board should have suggested the cutting off of a slice of 
one of the few parks the city has, in the interests of a wealthy 
corporation, was appalling. He of all men should have been the 
one to scout such a proposition. If the cable can be made to 
move slowly at the Twenty-third Street curve, it can be made to 
move slowly at the Broadway and Fourteenth Street curve. To 
take an inch off one of our parks would be a criminal act. We 
have fewer breathing-places than any other great city, as it is. Let 
us add to them rather than destroy what we have. The Fine Arts 
Federation has been active in its efforts to prevent the Union 
Square vandalism, and it is to that organization that the Park 
Board addressed the letter in which it gave assurance that the 
Square would be preserved. 


@a. 


THE REv. Dr. George S. Mallory, whose death was recorded in 
these columns last week, was a most interesting man. Although 
a clergyman and a man of wide learning, he was most successfulin 
all his business enterprises, from publishing a religious weekly to 
managing a theatre. He told me himself that when he first took 
The Churchman, which wasthen published at Hartford, Conn., 
he was too poor to employ an office boy, and carried even his 
‘*bulk mail” to the post-office himself. At first it was a light 
load that could be carried in the hand, then it grew so big that he 
carried it in bags on his back, making two or three trips before it 
was all disposed of. The paper became so successful that he 
decided to remove it to New York. His brother, Marshall H. 
Mallory, was his business partner. Dr. Mallory was not partic- 
ularly well known to the general public until he became the owner 
of the Madison Square Theatre. He managedit on strictly moral 
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principles, and it was to the drama what the Rev. E. P, Roe was to 
literature. 
@aA. 


JAMES STEELE MACKAYE was Dr. Mallory’s first manager, 
and it was he who invented the double stage and the Hazel Kirke 
drama. He was employed by the Mallorys at a salary of $5000 
a year, with the opportunity of making more if the business war- 
ranted it. There are a great many people who think that Mack- 
aye was ill-used by the Mallorys, but I am not one of these. 
They gave him a good salary for those days, more probably than 
he had ever earned before, for he was an erratic genius and very 
difficult to get along with. He was not satisfied with the arrange- 
ment, because he never was satisfied with any arrangement, and 
he took his case to law, where it still remains. When a business 
man comes forward and puts an unbusinesslike though clever man 
on his feet, the average public is outraged if the business man ad- 
heres to the letter of his contract. It seems to think that the 
genius should not be held responsible for his shortcomings, and 
that the business man should not only pay him in excess of his 
contract, but be happy to do so. I don’t believe in the pound of 
flesh principle, but I do believe in justice. 


@a. 


APROPOS of a paragraph on servants’ libraries, in this column, 
a correspondent writes :— 


‘* Will you allow me to take the liberty to ask you to recon- 
sider what you say about the kitchen library, and to write a little 
more on the subject? You are always on the side of a broad 
humanitarianism, and your words have so much weight, that 1 
should be glad and grateful to hear you lift up your voice on be- 
half of the faithful servants who are so mentally starved—by 
those who have a responsibility concerning them. Will you par- 
don me if I trouble you with a little personal experience? I 
should not do so except that I heard that one positive may dis- 
prove many negatives, For many years we have had a library for 
the servants in their sitting-room. It contains all the best novels— 
Thackeray, Dickens, Scott, Bulwer, George Eliot, Cooper, 
Dumas,—books of history and of natural history, books of travel, 
and various sets of books of general information, like ‘Cham- 
bers’s Miscellanies.’ I assure you that they are constantly read 
and reread by the various men and women of the household. I 
do not mean that there are no dolts—alas, there are too many in 
Vanity Fair, among one’s own circle, But the majority read, and 
read good books and give good criticisms—natural, spontaneous, 
and simply direct—as a child’s. 


@A. 


‘* THAT I might have their standpoint, not my own, I have had 
(before writing this letter) a long talk with my maid, and the 
boy (who has been with us many years), about the other servants. 
(I knew very well about these), and they assured me that the li- 
brary is in constant use, and that even the grooms and the farm- 
hands (for our home is in the country, New York is simply tem- 
porary) allcome to read the books I have mentioned—especially 
the Miscellanies. Perhaps this will be a good illustration of the 
results of culture. I have been very ill for two or three years and 
have not given the library the same personal attention I used to, 
and as I was on the subject to-day, I asked, ‘ Thomas, is there 
an encyclopzdia in the library? I have forgotten.’ ‘No, mad- 
am, but I have bought a small one for myself.’ ‘And how 
about the books of poetry, I am afraid many of them have been 
lost ’—for there is this practical objection: transient servants do 
carry them off if there is not supervision. ‘Yes, Madam, they 
have been, but they each have their own books of poetry—and 
they borrow them off of each other.’ 

‘*Perhaps you will say that it would be better to have some 
grammars in the library—and I grant it you,—but Thomas's an- 
Swer proves my point. Thomas himself disclaims any interest in 
poetry—his specialty is history. But my cook, who was with me 
many years (leaving me last spring to be married), assured me 
that Shelley (much of whom she knew by heart) was the greatest 
delight she had—and when Dowden’s Life of Shelley came out, we 
talked it over together.” 
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Education 


THE season of 1896-97 for the free lectures to the people given 
under the auspices of the Board of Education, will close on March 
31. The constant growth in popularity of this valuable factor in 
the education of the people is a welcome sign of the times. 
Those who wish further information on the subject, may consult 
an article in Zhe Critic of 9 May 1896, by Dr. Henry M. Leip- 
ziger, who directs this excellent work. 

Prof. Prince of New York University announces that its Semitic 
department has received a valuable gift of 204 ancient Babylonian 
tablets, which were found at Tello, in Southern Babylonia, in 1895. 
The most important is a black baked-clay cylinder, inscribed in old 
Babylonian characters, which is in practically perfect condition, and 
can only be matched in the Louvre collections, which came from the 
same site. Prof. Hilprecht of the University of Pennsylvania says 
that it must date back as far as 3000 B. C. Prof. Prince will 
publish the inscription as soon as possible. The collection includes, 
further, five good-sized tablets, on all of which the characters appear 
very clearly, and smaller contracts, case tablets, memoranda, deeds, 
etc. 


The Association for improving the Condition of the Poor has 
placed at the disposal of students its library on the history and 
working details of the more important social movements. At the 
same time it seeks to enlarge its library on the subject. Books 
and pamphlets may be sent to Mr. William H. Tolman, 105 East 
22nd Street. 


The Lowell commemoration held by the American students in 
Berlin on Feb. 19, was in every way successful. Ambassador 
Uhl opened the meeting, Prof. Alois Brand] of the University of 
Berlin spoke in German, and Prof. James Taft Hatfield of North- 
western University delivered the oration. The Rev. J. J. Dickie, 
rector of the Anglican church in Berlin, recited Lowell’s ‘‘ Under 
the Old Elm,” and Prof. Herrmann Grimm gave his reminiscences 
of Bancroft. The program included, also, music and songs by 
Miss Leonora and Mr. Ernest H. Jackson, and Messrs. Arthur van 
Eweyk and Arthur Bird. Among those present were Mrs. Uhl 
and her daughters, Consul-General Charles de Kay and Mrs. de 
Kay, Vice-Consul Zimmermann and Mrs. Zimmermann, and Mr. 
Frank Willard (*‘ Josiah Flynt’’). 


Mrs. E. A. Stevens, the widow of the founder of Stevens Insti- 
tute, has presented to it real estate adjoining its grounds, valued 
at present at $30,000, which is sure to appreciate. On the oc- 
casion of its twenty-fifth anniversary, last month, President Mor- 
ton presented to the Institute some shares of stock. 


The forthcoming commencement of Western Reserve University 
will be a joint commencement of all the departments, with addresses 
by President Thwing and the Deans, instead of speaking by the 
students. Itis probable that professors and students will on this 
occasion appear in academic costume for the first tme. The Uni- 
versity will next year offer to teachers, and those who are preparing 
to become teachers, certain courses in psychology, biology, ethics, 
education, nervous diseases of children and diseases of the school- 
room, gymnastics, etc. The new chemical laboratory of the Med- 
ical College of the University will probably be ready at the opening 
of the next college year. 

Prof. Rowland of Johns Hopkins University has received the 
Mattencei gold medal of the Italian Society of Science for his re- 
searches in spectrometry. This is the latest of a long series of 
honors, including honorary degrees from Yale, Princeton and 
Johns Hopkins, and election to membership in numerous learned 
bodies abroad. 

In Part IX of Dialect Notes, Prof. George Hempl of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan made his first report on the distribution of 
dialects in North America. He divides the country into four sec- 
tions—north, midland, south and west,—this division being based 
upon 1600 sets of answers to his questions regarding the pronun- 
ciation of ‘‘grease” and ‘‘greasy.” The report has been re- 
printed in pamphlet form. Prof. Hemp! will continue and extend 
his researches. Lists of questions prepared by him may be ob- 
tained by those interested by addressing him at 95 E. University 
Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Miss: Harriet E. McKinstry, 33 Church Street, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., is arranging, under the approval of the classical depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan, an economical vacation tour 
for women through England, France, Switzerland, Italy, Ger- 
many and Holland, starting from New York on July 3. Miss Mc- 
Kinstry will accompany the party and give informal talks on ancient 
and modern art, architecture, etc. 
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The Sauveur Summer School is to be at Amherst, Mass., again 
this year, and Dr. W. J. Rolfe is to. have charge of the depart- 
ment of English literature, as for several years past. 


Atlanta University, at Atlanta, Ga., which is doing so much for 
the cause of the education of the Negro, is constantly struggling with 
an insufficiency of funds. It is practically unendowed, and receives 
no state or denominational aid, being entirely dependent upon the 
gifts of private individuals. An endowment of $500,000 would 
enable it to do full service to the cause to which it is devoted; 
but gifts of any amount ($40 means a scholarship) will be thank- 
fully received. The Rev. Ellsworth Bonfils, the Northern Secretary 
of the institution, at 287 Fourth Ave., New York, will receive gifts 
and answer all inquiries, and is prepared to address churches, re- 
ligious and philanthropic clubs and private gatherings on the sub- 
ject of educational work among the Negroes, whenever requested. 

The city of Frankfort has secured for its public library the col- 
lection of books owned by the late historian and novelist Gustav 
Freytag. It includes 7365 volumes on the history of civilization in 
Germany from the fifteenth century to the present day, divided into 
twenty-four departments, under the heads of Superstitions, Miracles, 
Robbers, Popular Medicine and Diseases, etc. A special catalogue 
of the collection is in preparation. 

Harvard College raised money by a lottery as late as 1806. In 
that year it offered for sale 20,000 tickets at $5 each, the prizes 
ranging from $15,000 down to $7. The prospectus issued stated 
that ‘‘In the above scheme the just expectations of the publick, 
and the interest of the University, have been consulted, It is 
worthy the attention of adventurers, that the highest prize is 
nearly double in value to any that has been drawn in this Com- 
monwealth for many years past, though the usual price of tickets 
is preserved. The Managers solicit the patronage of the publick 
in general, and of the friends of Literature and the University in 
particular; and considering the object of the Lottery, they will 
combine the prospect of gain with the certainty of benefitting the 
University; and by lending their aid to the means of education, 
will promote the best interests of their country.” 

You may like to know, and I am sure that New Yorkers and 
especially historical students should be told,” writes W. D. J., ‘* that 
at Chicago University ‘ efforts are making to add to the great col- 
lections of sources of American and continental history that have 
already been published. Those upon English and American his- 
tory, upon the medieval period, upon the French Revolution and 
early nineteenth century are now guste complete (Annual Register, 
69). The italics are my own.” 

‘*Some recent growls in your journal about grammar,” writes 
Mr. Irving Browne from Buffalo, ‘* encourage me to a protest. 1 
am not very ‘ pernicketty’ about grammar, but there is one thing 
that ‘ Nature herself can’t endure’ (as Marjorie Fleming said), and 
that is the use of ‘ however did you’ in the sense of ‘how did you 
ever.’ There isa good deal urged nowadays against the ‘split 
infinitive,’ but something needs to be said in favor of ‘splitting 
‘*however.”’ Clara Bell, the translator of Balzac’s works now 
being published, uses this horrible expression, as well as that other 
cockneyism, ‘ by way of being,’ and puts them into the speech of 
French persons! She also says, ‘ Who did you take me for,’ and 
some other things which remind one of The Duchess, A recent 
number of Zhe Outlook says:—‘The recent deaths of William 
Morris and Coventry Patmore,’ etc.” 

We have received a reprint, in a separate pamphlet, of Prof, 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler’s contribution to Dr. Baumeister’s ‘‘ Hand- 
buch der Erziehungs und Unterrichtslehre fiir héhere Schulen,” on 
‘* Die Organisation des héheren Unterrichts in den Vereinigten 
Staaten von Nordamerika.”” (Munich: C. H. Beck.) 

The Christian Literature Society has published and distributed 
in India during the year just passed 149 new books, and eighty- 
nine new editions of books, in thirteen different languages, includ- 
ing Persian. Most of the new editions and a few of the new 
works were school-books; the rest were stories, biographies, sci- 
entific and religious books, and treatises upon Hindu teaching and 
customs, social questions and duties. Of all these works more 
than 1,000,000 copies were issued, besides 130,500 copies of six 
vernacular periodicals, In addition to this work, the Society main- 
tains a training school for native teachers and 201 vernacular 
schools. 

A review of ‘‘ English Historical Teaching at the University of 
Michigan, 1858-1888,” by W. Dawson Johnston, A. M., has been 
reprinted from 7he Jnlander. The teaching of history at this in- 
stitution is well worth studying; and the present booklet gives a 
good opportunity of doing so. 
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Notes 


IN ORDER to secure adequate accommodations for the Authors 
Clu’) dinner to its venerable honorary member, Richard Henry 
Stoddard, arrangements have been made to have the affair at the 
Hotel Savoy. The date is Thursday, March 25. It is reported 
that there has been ‘‘an instant appreciation of the propriety 
of such a tribute to this modest and honored veteran, who has 
served so faithfully for over half acentury. . . . It is certain 
that this dinner will prove memorable on account of the occasion, 
the speakers, and the interest. So many friends of Mr. Stoddard 
and of American letters who are not members have expressed a 
desire to attend, that the committee is authorized to announce 
that tickets may be obtained on application to the Treasurer, 
Henry Marquand, Esq., No. 160 Broadway.”" The price is $5. 
The committee consists of Messrs. E. C. Stedman (who will pre- 
side), Edward Cary and Ripley Hitchcock. 


—Canon Liddon’s Life of Dr. Pusey will be completed in the 
fall by the publication of the fourth volume, by Messrs. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

—The Messrs. Appleton have in preparation in their series of 
Home-Reading Books, edited by Mr.Wm. T. Harris, United States 
Commissioner of Education:—‘‘The Plant World,” by Frank 
Vincent; ‘‘ In Brook and Bayou,” by Clara Kern Bayliss; ‘‘ Cu- 
rious Homes and their Tenants,” by James Carter Beard; ‘‘Cru- 
soe’s Island,” by F. A. Ober; ‘‘ The Story of Oliver Twist,” by 
Ella B. Kirk; ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Secrets,” by O. P. Austin; ‘‘ Natu- 
ral History Readers,” 5 vols., by J. F. Troeger; and ‘‘The Hall 
of Shells,” by Mrs. A.S. Hardy. The series, which has been 
planned as a supplement to school studies, will cover natural his- 
tory, including geography and travel; physics and chemistry ; his- 
tory, biography and ethnology, including ethics and morals; and 
literature and art. The first volume, already published, is ‘‘ The 
Story of the Birds,” by J. N. Baskett. 

—Miss Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, whose colonial sketches 
have given her a pleasant reputation, has written the volume on 

- Martha Washington for the series of Women of Colonial and 
Revolutionary Times, published by the Messrs. Scribner. 


—A new edition of Mr. Harold Frederic’s novels is to be pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Scribner, uniform with ‘‘ The Damnation 
of Theron Ware.” The name of this edition is ‘‘In the Sixties,” 
and it includes ‘‘The Copperhead” and ‘‘ Marsena and Other 
Stories”; ‘‘ Seth’s Brother’s Wife”; ‘‘ In the Valley” and ‘‘ The 
Lawton Girl.” In his preface Mr. Frederic tells us that these 
stories were written in England, though their subjects are Ameri- 
can. Of the short stories he says that they are ‘‘ by far closer to 
my heart than any other work of mine, partly because they seem 
to me to contain the best things I have done or ever shall do, 
partly because they are so closely interwoven with the personal 
memories and experiences of my own childhood—and a little also, 
no doubt, for the reason that they have not had quite the treat- 
ment outside that paternal affection had desired for them. Of all 
the writers whose books affected my younger years, I think that 
MM. Erckmann-Chatrian exerted upon me the deepest and most 
vital influence.”” Of the scenes of the novels, Mr. Frederic says :— 
‘* The locality which furnishes the scenes of the two contempo- 
rary novels and all the war stories may be identified in a general 
way with central New York, but in no case is it possible to connect 
any specific village or town with one actually. in existence.” 

—Sir Martin Conway’s book on the Spitzbergen Alps will be 
published in this country by the Messrs. Scribner. 

—Mr. Laurence Hutton is writing his autobiography for S¢. 
Nicholas, under the title of ‘‘A Boy I Knew,” which is rather 
Suggestive of Mrs. Burnett’s story of her girlhood, which was 
called ‘‘ The One I Knew the Best of All.”” It seems that Mr. 
Hutton, as a very small boy, had the honor of sitting on Thack- 
eray’s knee and being patted on the head by the great novelist. 

—It is said that the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava will be the 
historian of the British Empire through the sixty years of the 
Queen’s Reign. 

—A second edition of Anthony Hope’s ‘‘ Phroso ”’ is announced 
by the Frederick A. Stokes Co. It will be superior to the first in 
respect to presswork and the quality of paper. The Greek war- 


cloud has made its appearance as a timely advertisement of this 
romance. 


—The Robert Clarke Co., Cincinnati, O., will publish in the 


spring Mr. John James Piatt’s new volume, ‘‘ Odes in Ohio, and 
Other Poems,” 
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—Messrs. Copeland & Day have just published ‘‘ The Husband 
of Poverty: A Drama in Five Acts of the Life of Saint Francis 
of Assisa,” by Henry Neville Mangham. The play tells of the 
love between Saint Francis and Sister Clare, of the renunciation 
of love for the holy life, and of the death of Saint Francis. 


—In the preface to his forthcoming ‘‘ Life of Nelson,” Capt. 
Mahan says :—‘‘ Not to mention the attractiveness of the theme 
in itself, it is essential to the completeness and rounding off of the 
author’s discussion of the Influence of Sea Power, that he pre- 
sent a study, from his point of view, of the one man who, in him- 
self, summed up and embodied the greatness of the possibilities 
which Sea Power comprehends, the man for whom genius and 
opportunity worked together, to make him the personification of 
the Navy of Great Britain, the dominant factor in the periods 
hitherto treated. * * * The name of Nelson is enrolled 
among those few presented to us by History, the simple mention 
of which suggests, not merely a personality, or a career, but a 
great force, or a great era, concrete in a single man, who is its 
standard-bearer before the nations. Yet, in this process of ex- 
altation, the man himself, even when so very human and so very 
near our own time as Nelson is, suffers from an association which 
merges his individuality in the splendor of his surroundings; and 
it is perhaps pardonable to hope that the subject is not so far ex- 
hausted but that a new worker, gleaning after the reapers, may 
contribute something further towards disengaging the figure of 
the hero from the glory that cloaks it.”” 


—The April number of Harper's Magazine will contain a story 
by Mrs. Margaret Deland, ‘‘ The Wisdom of Fools,” which tells 
of a woman who would apply the logic of the Sermon on the 
Mount to the daily life of our complex civilization. This story will 
appear in book-form in April or May, together with some others, 
including ‘‘The Law or the Gospel,” which was published in 
The Cosmopolitan a year ago under the title of ‘‘One Woman’s 
Story.” 


—Of Olive Shreiner’s new novel The Atheneum remarks :— 
‘¢ Though her scornful resentment of the policy and methods of 
the Chartered Company in South Africa finds free vent here, and 
though in condemning them she makes bolder use of Scriptural 
associations than many may like, she has achieved a remarkable 
literary success. ‘ Trooper Peter Halket’ does not compete with 
‘ The Story of an African Farm’ either as a narrative or as a 
study of characters, but it is, in our opinion, superior in work- 
manship.” 


—Prof. Mahaffy recently returned to England from Egypt. He 
spent a long time in Cairo and Alexandria, where it is said that he 
made some interesting and important discoveries. 


—Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, the leader of the woman 
movement in Finland, writes as follows from Helsingfors, apro- 
pos of a little pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Elizabeth Cady Stanton och 
Kvinnosaksarbetet ’’ (Stockholm: Samson & Wallin) :—‘‘ It may 
interest you to know the origin of my booklet. About a year ago 
a Swedish lady of high position and once an earnest worker in 
our cause—Ellen Key—published two pamphlets against the 
movement, attacking particularly the women of America. The 
result was a multitude of pamphlets and meetings Zvo and con. 
Last May I was invited to go to Stockholm and give my views of 
the matter. I accepted and gave a brief history of the woman 
movement in the United States, with Mrs. Stanton as the central 
figure. Such is the origin and nature of my pamphlet.” 


—Mr. Rush C, Hawkins makes a plea for the Lenox Library in 
the columns of the New York Z7imes. He protests against its 
union with the Astor and Tilden foundations, and insists that the 
‘*donor of this precious gift never intended it to be what is gen- 
erally known as a popular library.” 


—Miss Emily Burbank and Miss Florence Mosher announce a 
series of national musical lectures with piano-forte recitals to be 
given at the Waldorf Hotel. ‘‘ Russia” has already been given, 
but ‘‘ Poland,”’ ‘* Scandinavia” and ‘‘ Bohemia and Hungary ” are 
still to come—March 17, 24 and 31. 


—The second Model Doll Show will be held in the large ball- 
room of the Waldorf, which has been engaged for the week of 
March 22-27. It is again in aid of the Scarlet Fever and Diphtheria 
Hospital, and under the management of Vogue. Prizes of $100 
each are offered by Mrs. William C. Whitney for the best dinner 
and ball gown, by Mrs. Bradley Martin for the best street gown, 
by Mrs. Oelrichs for the best garden party dress, and by Col. 
Albert A. Pope for the best bicycle gown. 
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Lee Fairchild—‘‘ the Artemas Ward of the 


Miss Beatrice Herford, in her original monologues, 


are pending with Anthony Hope. 


—Messrs. Bangs & Co. began on March 8 the sale of a con- 


signment of miscellaneous books from Mr. 
London. 


—Major Pond has engaged the following lecturers for the 
lyceum season of 1897-98: F. Marion Crawford, one hundred 
lectures on ‘‘ The Early Italian Artists,” ‘‘Italian Home Life in 
the Middle Ages” and ‘‘ The Italy of Horace,”’ for colleges, etc. ; 
W. D. Howells, fifty lectures on ‘* Novel-writing and Novel-read- 
ing: An Impersonal Explanation”; Hamilton W. Mabie, literary 
lectures; Hall Caine, for a tour of the United States and Canada; 


The prices realized were rather low, ‘‘Champlain’s 
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Pacific Coast”; and 
Negotiations 


Bernard Quaritch of 


Voyages ” (Paris, 1632), a fine copy, bringing $100, while a copy 


of the Bible (Paris, 1573) brought $34. 


--Mr, Nathan Haskell Dole writes to The Boston Transcript :— 


—Prof. W. Koren, Iowa Wesleyan University, writes to us :— 
‘‘In your issue of Feb. 20, you quote a letter of Mr. Harold 
Frederic to the New York Zémes, in which he says, speaking of 
Dr. Nansen :—‘ and in Norway—perhaps because he is a Swede— 
the papers are cynically referring to him as Finansen.’ Mr. Fred- 
eric ought to know that Dr. Nansen is a Norwegian, and that his 
expedition was wholly a Norwegian undertaking. 





Free Parliament 
Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. In 
referring to any question, always give its number. 


QUESTIONS 


1828.—Can anyone give me the publisher's name and the date 


PHILADELPHIA. 


‘* Many people have tried to explain the meaning and origin of 


the title of Mr. Kipling’s last volume of poems, some even reckon- 


ing on their fingers the various seas that the 


posed to have crossed in the course of his wanderings. 
it is more likely that the title is derived from the last line of the 
forty-seventh quatrain in the 1872 edition of FitzGerald’s ‘ Ru- 


baiyat of Omar Khayyam’ :— 


‘When you and I behind the Veil are past, 


author might be sup- 
I think 


they be found? 


of the first collected American edition of Pope’s poetical works? 
D. M. 





1829.—Who is the author of the following lines, and where can 


** It sickens the heart to see bosoms so hollow, 
And spirits so mean in the 

To see what a long line of titles will follow 
The relic of him who lies friendless and lorn, 


t and high-born, 


How the bailiff will seize his lust blanket to-day 
Whose pall will be held up by nobles to-morrow,” 


Oh, but the long, long while the World shall last ; 


Which of our Coming and Departure heeds 
As the Seven Seas should heed a pebble cast.’ 


The term ‘Seven Seas’ (in Persian ‘ Heft Kulzum’) is used as the 


title of the Great Dictionary and Grammar 


guage, containing many Persian poems, published in 1822 at 


Lucknow.” 


—Herr Frederick von Schutz’s ‘‘ Russia of To-day ” has been 


forbidden in Russia. 


1830.—Where can 


of the Persian lan- 


SoutH Norwa.k, Conn. 


A. S. 


I find a poem entitled ‘‘ Chivalry,” and who 


is its author? The first stanza is as follows:— 


** Where’er he went, on brave deed bent, 
By drear and lonesome pwr « ; 
Or when, perchance, with couchéd lance, 
He strove in gallant tourney $ 
In ease, in toil, ’mid friends, ’m 


id foes, 


That one sweet face before him rose.” 


GARDEN City, L, I. 








Books ix: Household 


Household Economics 
A Course of Lectures in the School of Eco- 
nomics of the University of Wiscunsin. By 

Heven CamMPBELL, author of ‘‘ Prisoners of 

Poverty,” ‘‘American Girls’ Home Book,” 

ete. 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 

“A truly remarkable work . . . the author 
evinces a thorough knowledge of her subject, and 
she treats of itin a luminous and logical manner, 
and is thoroughly practical . . . the book 
should be read in every inte!ligent household where 
the author’s living voice cannot be heard.”—N. Y. 


“Too high praise is scarcely possible for the 
masterly manner and thorough grasp of fact and 

und philosophy which give these lectures their 
stren and attractiveness .. . its compre- 
hensiveness istruly remarkable.”—Phila. American. 

“The subject is treated practically, suggestively 
and most helpfully "—Chicago Advance. 


The Majestic Family Cook 
Book 


By Avo.tpne Gatuer, Chef of the Majestic 
Hotel, New York. Containing 1,300 select- 
ed recipes, simplified for the use of house- 
to also a few choice bills of fare, 8vo, 

2.50. 

“M. Gallier has taken advantage of his long pro- 
fessional career in the culinary art, and now pre- 
sents in convenient form his entire lore in a neatly 
printed volume . . the author may be consider- 
ed the most accomplished of artists . . . the 
es is invaluable for every household.”—N. Y. 

mes. 


Good Living 


A Practical Cookery Book for Town and 
Country. By Sara Van Buren Brvuciere. 
Third Edition, 8vo, $1.75. 

This book contains over 1,300 receipts drawn from 
the highest authorities and many countries ; from 
ce, Belgium England, Holland, Denmark, 

Spain, Italy, Austria, Russia, as well as nearer home. 
“ After a careful examination of this book, we 

can confidently recommend it as one of the most 

thorough, comprehensive cook-books that we have 
ever seen.” —Boston Hi ournal, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


New York and London 





DODD, MEAD & CO. 


Have in preparation Novels by 
BEATRICE HARRADEN 
MAX PEMBERTON 
PAUL LEICESTER FORD 
MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 
NEW YORK 








RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 





HAVING PURCHASED A 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF ABOUT 
5,000 AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


of Generals, Presidents, Governors, Mayors, etc., dating 
back to 1700, also rare Revolutionary and Colonial Docu- 
ments, some on parchment and unique, and American 
and European Literary Celebrities, Dramatists, Musi- 
cians, Divines, etc., these are now being classified prepara- 
tory to being offered forsale. Also, Catalogue of Books 
of a Politicat Nature, Curious Old Laws, etc,, now ready 
and sent post free on application to 


J. W. Cadby, 131 Eagle St., Albany, N.Y. 

B ACK NUMBERS of THE CRITIC bought and sold by A. 8. 
CLARK, 174 Fulton 8t., New York. 

JUST OUT: March Catalogue ot 


0) 
ENGLISH eae En lish x7 in ine patinw a yer? 
BOOKS. English Works for collectors. SEND FOR BOTH. 
H. W. HAGEMANN, 160 Fifth Avenue, 
The Mohawk Building, New York. 








Clearance 





H. WILLIAMS 
2% East 10TH Street, New YORK. 


Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sets, 
volumes or single numbers. 





THE BOOK SHOP, Chi 
Back-number magazines. For any 


Scarce Books. 
on any subject write 





to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 


THE STORY OF 
THE MASTERPIECES. 


By CHARLES M. STUART. 


ConTains 
Beavutirut HAt¥-Tongep REPRODUCTIONS OF 


1. The Immaculate Conception; Murillo. HH. The 
Adoration of the Shepherds; Correggio. Ill. The 
Sistine Madonna; Raphael. IV. The Transfigura- 
tion; Raphael. V. The Last Supper; Leonardo da 
Vinci. VI. The Descent from the Cross; Rubens. 
VII, The Assumption of the Virgin; Titian. VIII. 
The Last Judgment; Angelo. 


WITH A DESCRIPTION AND HISTORY OF EACH. 


Square Quarto. Ornamental Cloth. Stamped in Gold. 
Printed on Heavy Enameled Paper, Gilt Top. 
Price, in Box, postpaid, $1.50. 





CURTS & JENNINGS, Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 





Are you interested in 
Carbon Photographs 


(Sizes, 36 x 48, 24 x 36 and 18 x 24 Inches) 


of Ruins of Ancient Architecture, European Ca- 
thedrals, Abbeys, Castles, Arches, Old and 
Modern Masters and Statuary? They are ex- 
ceptionally suitable for the Library, Halls or 
Staircases, and having been made for Educa- 


tional Institutions are -— welcomed as valu- 
able _gifts to Public ibraries, Schools, an 
emies, rite for catalogue to 


FRANK HEGGER, 288 5th Avenue, 


New York. 
IMPORTER OF 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Paintings and Sculpture in the Euro Gal. 
leries and Views from all parts of the Globe. 
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** He leads us on ; 
Upwards he leads tee etc? 


BgTHLEHEM, PENNA. 





1832.—Where can I find books on the ancestry and descendants 





1831.— Who is the author of — lines beginning 
by paths we do not know, 


The Critic 


Field, 
H. P. C. 


W. Book and 





Coogier, J. G. Purely Original Verse. soc. Columbia, S. C.: 
Eaton, A. W. The Heart of the Cunt, $x. 

Edward. The Colonial Tav: Providence, 
Finlayson, James. An Account ‘ fthe Life and Works of nee Rober 
Gey. A. G, wee Potte et oS Jom. soc. 
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Pub. by the Author. 
omas Whittaker. 
‘Fee’ & Rounds, 


London: Sma, “Tider & Co, 
hae Bey oy 


& 
Silver. B Burdett & Co, 


ohn Montgomery, Colonial Governor of New York, 1728; also Howe, H. ‘A. Elements of Descripitve mega : 
io Breeden, merchant of Boston, about r6s6,who wessnade a ye ve eraty Land shone. &. 
Genscan of Nova Scotia by deputation from Col. (afterwards Sir) James, William. The Will to Believe. Longmans, . & Ge. 
° ékai, M. The Green Book. Tr by Mrs. Wau $1.50. 
Thomas Temple in Oliver Cromwell's time ? a4 H. A. -A Man with Black Eyelashes - Lenten: Mebeotnte 
New York. R. W. H. King, Charles. Fort Frayne. soc. F. T. Neely, 
List of Private Libraries. letgets : G. Hedeler, 
Publications Received Millard... ‘The Great Americas Novels San Francisco ? Myeell-Rolline Co 
e n Nov rancisco : Myeell-Rollins Co. 
u ons ecelve Poyen-Bellisle, 2 de. Journées d’Avril. Baltimore lenwald Co. 
Adeney, Walter F. How To Read the ~~ oe Thomas Whittaker. Pyle, E sous, ——_ of Drawings Illustrating the Life of Gon. hg ny 
American Annual of Phot phy. 1, = Scoville & — d of Colonial Phila.: John M. R 
Anthony, W. A., and C, F. eaditory Text-Book of ie sice. Schooiner, Olive. Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland. $1.25. Roberis 
w wiley’ & Sons. Smith, William. A Smaller History of Greece. $1. arper & Bros. 
Baskett, J. N. The Story of the Birds. 6sc. 2 oo: & Co. Villard, 0.G. Early History of Wali Street. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Carruth, The Voyage of the Rattletrap. $1.25. & Bros. Wetterstrand,©.G. Hypnotism. $2. Tr. by H:G. Petersen. 
College Year-Book. 1896-97. Stone & Kimball. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


















Every outfit should 
include a box of Yale 
Mixture, the choicest 
tobacco made. 


Marburg Bros., 
The American Tobacco Co., Successor, 
Baltimore, Md." . 





COPELAND AND DAY 


ANNOUNCE: 
MORE SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA, 


By Bliss Cogan and Richard Hovey, 
signs by T. B. Meteyard. Octavo, 


Companion volume to SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA. 


Having ey ped into the verses, I read on to the end. 
These poets have evidently made a study of rhythm, and the 
melodic quality of the verses sings them into the reader's 
memory, whether he will or no. ORCESTER Spy. 

Hail to poets! Good poets, real poets, with a swig of 
wine and a lilt of rhyme and sound hearts beneath their un- 
dulating ribs. Who would have thought that good fellow- 
ship and the free air of heaven could fan such fancies as 
these into a right merr pean blaze in times when satyrs 
and hamadryads lie hid under the dead willows waiting till 
great Pan shall come again? Naw York Times. 
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HENRY HOLT & CO., 


29 WEST 234 ST., NEW YORK, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


TELEPATHY AND 
THE SUBLIMINAL SELF. 


Hypnotism, Automatism, Dreams, Phantasms. 
By Dr. R. OsGOOD Mason. 12mo, $1.50. 


Boston Advertiser: “ aera yet in the best 
sense of the word eye ° There is a great 
need of such a book. 

Boston Transcript: ‘* He pouutinnen the idea of the 
supernatural altogether, and in this he is in accord 
with the best thought of the b . interest- 
ing and logical.” 


Hartford Courant: ‘The work of a scientist, not 


ofacrank . . fascinating reading.” 
Chicago Tribune: ‘' Certain to attract wide atten- 
tion. any conscientious sceptic to 


‘ We defy 
read the book withent believing more than he did 
when he began .. . thoroughly a if 
merely for its curious narratives .. . thespirit 
of the work is such as to deserve respectful atten- 
tion from every scientific mind.” 


A DIPLOMAT IN LONDON. 


(1871-1877.) By CHARLES GAVARD. 12mo, $1.25 


N. Y. Times; ‘“* Where he is simply delightful is 
in his descriptions of English life . . . the bright- 
ness of the descriptions is not in the least lost in the 
very well-made translation . . . a singularly 
attractive volume, and possessing a decided historic 
value. 


ROWAN AND RAMSAY’S CUBA. 
With Maps. 2d Edition. $1.25. 


FRANCKE’S GERMAN LITERATURE, 
SOCIAL FORCES IN. To 1894. $2 net. 


RAE’S R. BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
A definitive life. 2 Vols. Illustrated. $7 


FORD'S HON. PETER STIRLING. 
18th Edition of a Political Novel. $1.50. 





« TRILBYANA ” 
The Rise and Progress of a Popular 
Novel 


An illustrated pamphlet, with rubri- 
cated cover. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 








ag 5 B Novell™. ..ccccccccccccccccccccccce 
a ny ——. 
: ” on the Stage... ..s.sseesee 
Perso malta, eesescncesccccecescosoosoveseocoess 
Mr. du Maurier and Mr. Whistler............+ 15 
* Trilby” Entertainments,.........00scesseses 19 
for Sources. 138 
Nodier’s “ Trilby, le Lutin d’Argail”..........37 
ILLUSTRATIONS i 
Mr. du Maurier’s Monogram......... e-page 
Mr. du Maurier’s First wing for Punch, tl 
Portrait of Mr. du Maurier by Himeslf....2 32 
it of Mr. Whietler.........0-.cseccceees 
Portrait of Mr. du Maurier from a Photograph.. i 
** Platt, the New Svengali”... .....0..sseee- 


Mr. du Maurier’s Hosssen Hampton Heath. .32 
ago ee ee Sz, net 
° “gular edition, 25 cts. 
THE one —e- 
Fourth Ave., New York 





on 


Indigestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


D. W. W. GARDNER, Springfield, 
Mass., says: ‘I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 
acidulated drink when properly diluted 
with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, BR. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





The Mercantile Libr: 9 
ASTOR PLACE, Contains 256,000 Volumes. 
Branches; 426 Fifth Ave. and 120 Broadway. 
Books delivered to all parts of the city. 


SOUTHERN STATESMEN 


OF THE OLD REGIME 

By WILLIAM P. TRENT, M.A., Pro- 
fessor in the University of the South. 
12m0, gilt top, with portraits, $2.00. 
(Vol. XIII. in Crowell’s Library of 
Economics and Politics.) 


Washington, Jefferson, Randolph, Calhoun. 
Stephens, Toombs and Jefferson Davis are the 
seven statesmen whom Professor Trent has 
chosen as representatives of political conditions 
now forever passed away. His style is fresh 
and vigorous, his summing-up of events is clear 
and logical, and his fairness is beyond cavil. 
He has produced a really remarkable book, and 
has conferred a great obligation on all students 
of history who wish to read the past with un- 
prejudiced eyes. 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 


receipt of price by the publishers 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


New York and Boston 
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The two volumes just issued of Charles 
Dudley Warner’s Library of the World’s 
Best Literature repeat the excellence of those 
gone before. The crowning virtue of the 
work is that it delivers the masterpieces of 
literature of every age and country into the 
hands of the people, to whom they properly 
belong. 

The two volumes now before us range 
from Bion, the Greek poet, to James M. 
Barrie, whom only the other day in New 
York, publishers and editors were jostling 
each other, to banquet and placate, in the 
hope of securing the right to publish his next 
novel. Along with a remarkably intelligent 
and sympathetic study of Mr. Barrie’s genius 
is given the best of his 
stories, and even a fine 
episode from ‘‘Senti- 
mental Tommy, which 
in a work of the mag- 
nitude and enduring 
quality of the Library, 
is keeping up to date 
with an emphasis. 

One of the most in- 
teresting sections in 
this volume is that de- 
voted to Balzac, who 
died in 1850, with the 
world not yet half 
aware of his wonderful 
powers. But now the 
mame one hears on 
every hand, not only 
in literary, but also in 
ethical - and scientific 
discussion, is Balzac. 
For a person of general 
culture not to know 
something of his life 
and writings is what it 
would be for English 
readers not to know something of Shake- 
speare, 

Mr. Warner’s Library makes it possible 
to get out of the great bulk of Balzac liter- 
ature just what the general reader ought to 
have and to get it in an extremely pleasant 
way. Professor W. P. Trent, one of the 
few men who have read for themselves every 
line Balzac published, gives within a space of 
twenty pages an account of Balzac’s life, the 
scope and character of his work, and his place 
in literature, that contain the essential 
parts of the hundreds of essays that have 
been written about him. Then follows such 
a presentation of his writings that one can 
approach them, not as a task but as a pas- 
time—like going to a play. 

In the Beecher Section, which follows, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, Mr. Beecher’s successor 
as pastor of Plymouth Church, furnishes an 
interesting sketch of the latter’s life, and a 
description of his qualities and power as a 
writer and preacher. While not often 
named as a man of letters, Mr. Beecher has 
left no small body of writings, many of 

which, as revealed in the Library, will be 
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interesting and inspiring to men for m ary 
day to come, 

‘* Masterpieces every one,” may truly be 
said of the varied and interesting contents 
of the Library, also of the special articles 
prepared by over three hundred literary 
celebrities of this country and Europe. In 
these exhaustive reviews, not only individual 
authors but entire fields of literature—of 
Assyria, for instance, Egypt, even South 
America—are covered, giving the reader a 
connected, comprehensive and impressive 
idea of the history of the rise and progress 
of the literatures of the world from the ear- 
liest time until to-day. 

With the aid of these thirty volumes one 
may acquire in a sea- 
son’s easy reading a 
wider grasp of liter- 
ature than could other- 
wise be obtained by the 
industrious study of a 
lifetime. The Library 
really contains a well- 
rounded literary educa- 
tion. 

The first edition is, 
of course, the most de- 
sirable, because printed 
from the fresh, new 
plates. Usually a high- 
er price is charged for 
this edition, but the 
publishers of the Li- 
brary have actually re- 
duced the price, and 
are making a special 
offer, so as to placea 
few sets in each com- 
munity for inspection. 
The buyer, who acts 
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promptly, saves nearly|* * 


half the list price, be- 


sides having the privilege of easy monthly |‘ 


payments. Butit is possible to take advant- 
age of this price through Harper’s Weekly 
Club only, which offers a limited number of 
sets, to introduce and advertise the work. 
The Club now forming closes this month, 
when the price will be advanced. 

In order that Crztzc readers, who so de- 
sire, may make sure of the work at the 
introductory price, we have again reserved 
fifty of these special sets, which will go to 
the first who apply, mentioning this publi- 
cation. Prompt application for sample 
pages (and special prices) should therefore 
be made to Harper’s Weekly Club, 91 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 





To Publishers 


The Critic is read by people who love books. 
It is ** the first/i#erary journal in America.” It 
is not political, it does not deal in general news. 
Tt is devoted to literature and the arts. 


NOW READY. 


THE WILL TO BELIEVE, and Other 
Essays in Popular Philosophy, 


By WILLIAM JAMES, LL.D., Professor 

of Psychology in Harvard University. Large 

crown 8vo, pp. xvii-332, cloth, gilt top, @2. 
ConTENTS: The Will to Believe—Is Life 
Worth Living—The Sentiment of Rationali 
Reflex Action and Theism—The Dilemma of 
terminism—The Moral Philosopher and the Moral 
Life—Great Men and their Environment—The 
—— of Individuals—On Some Hegelisms 
—What Physical Research has Accomplished 
—Index. 


NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF VERMONT. 
CHRIST’S TEMPTATION AND OURS, 
By the Right Rev. A. C. A. HALL, D.D., 
Bishop of Vermont. (The Baldwin Lectures, 
1896.) 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


ESSAYS. 
By GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, M.A., 
LL.D.,:F.R.S. Edited by C. Lioyp 
MorGan, Principal of University College, 
Bristol. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 

CoNnTENTS:—Primitive Natural History—The 
Darwinian Theory of Instinct-—Man and Brute— 
Mind in Men and Animals—Origin of Human 
Faculty—Mental Differences between Men and 
Women—What is the Object of Life?—Recre- 
ation—Hypnotism—Hydrophobia and the Muz- 
zling Order. 

LORD LEIGHTON'S DISCOURSES ON ART. 
ADDRESSES DELIVERED TO THE STU- 

DENTS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
By the late Lord LEIGHTON, Sometime 
President of the Royal Academy. With 
Portrait. 8vo, 310 pages, cloth, extra gilt 
top, $2.50. 

‘*The one word which most accurately de- 
scribes this book is opulent. For a frontis- 
piece there is a portrait of Lord Leighton 
which is an excellent specimen of art. The 
contents of this book are the fruits of 
a long life devoted to the study and practice of 
art, They are rich in learning, in thought, in 
suggestion In these addresses, Lord 
Leighton does not consider the technic of art, 
but only its history, and its philosophy. To 
that task he brings a mind thoroughly equipped 
with a profound and comprehensive Lenaiilies 
of his subject, and also a spirit which is ideally 
critical - This book is a treasure house 
. of esthetic cnlture and esthetic enjoyment.” 


—THE LOoKER ON. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 


91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Through Unknown 


African 


Countries. 
By A. Donaldson Smith, M.D., F.R.G.S8. 


Thoroughly illustrated. Contains also five 
special maps, drawn from daily observa- 
tions by the author. Pp. i.-xvi., 1-471. 
Price, $5.00. 


A thrilling and informing story of a brave en- 
deavor to penetrate into the unknown interior of 
the Dark Continent, which attempt, in spite of the 
mane perils and - culties encountered, was ulti- 
mately s le 

The story is told with no straining after literary 
effect, but is a simple, unaffected narrative of a 
splendid performance. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 


Publisher, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn. 
City adventages for culture and study. Ex- 
perienced 


ers. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 














‘aterbury, Connecticut. 
? MARGARET" " DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 


1897. y-second 
Heeell. Ba ter Miss ion R, Hillerd Principal. 








NEW JERSEY 


The [flisses Anable’s English, French and German 
Boarding and Day School. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY. 
Oollege Preparation. Art aod Music. Apply for circulars. 














NEW YORK 
T. AGNES SCHOOL. 
S Under the direction of BisHor Doans. 2th year. 
Miss ELLEN W. Boy, Principal. Albany, N. Y. 





% Delaware Avenue, Bufialo, New York. 


Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mra. C. F. Hartt, Principal. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, 

For Boarding cadets only. Gamesetey ny egos’ and beau- 

tifully located on a 3 River, est Point. For 

catalogue address C. JONES, C-E., Superintendent, 


New Yoru, Newburgh. 
The Misses Mackle’s School for Girls. 


Academic and Colle, ial caren ‘es in 
Art and Music. Cert: cate adanite so Veasos Welloaley. 
and a half hours from New York. 
HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 63d year. Send for illustrated cata- 
Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 














RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 
ment Academion and Businem U.8. rd fy detailed 


at 
J B. BISB. t Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 





FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANETTE M. THURBER, 
(NOORPORATED 1885) 

See Year 1895-96 
extending m SEPTEMBER isT TO May ler. 0 Sm faculty 
embraces’ the “foremost artiste ) and instru of America, 
and it may abroad can 


ed that no Conservatory 
poh AT. EER 


HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVER, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


7 Gibbons’s School for Girls. 
at oie Primary and Advanced Classes, Preparation 
colleges, hie boarding scholars taken. Re-opens 


ber 30, 
re. Sanam  - Principal. 








55 West 47th St. 


Recently Published. 


Bohemian Legends, And Other Poems. 
By F. P, Kopta. Second edition. 12mo, 
-183 pages, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 


As few books of Bohemian literature are to be 
obtained, it is hoped this volume may do some- 
thing toward making the literature better known. 

Complete catalogue on application, For sale 


by all booksellers, or postpaid on receipt of price 
by the publisher, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851-853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 








7 | MISS pans SCHOOL for Girls. 


EDUCATIONAL 





OHIO 





1 East Broad Street. 


zEnglish and Cinepion! 


On1I0, helpe’'E 
Miss Phelp 
SCHOOL FOR 


and 
Elective ou’ 








PENNSYLVANIA 





lh hig 

arator Bryn co, College. 

RENCB ssowin, cipal. Within 4 
i more than fifty pupils have entered B 

awr Sotgee from this! school. Certificate adm fr 
to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Diploma given in 
both General and a gy 4 ourses. 
Fine, fire-proof stone building acres beautiful 
grounds. Forcircular, ebasens the Secretary. 


GIFT BOOKS. 


Shakespeare’s Town and Times. 
H. 8. and C. W. WARD. Illustrated. Sq. 8vo, $3.00. 


Architecture in Italy. 
R. CATTANEO. Translated by Countess I. Curtis- 
Cholmeley. Illustrated. 4to, parchment, $7.00. 


TRUSLOVE & COMBA, 
65 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


a 











Trilbyana 


FOR SALE: A sopy of the cepneened March 1894 
number of HARPER’S MAGA E, <euteinins the 
passages in ** Trilby”’ ree 5 to M histler, 
which were cut out oe the novel in a4 Wt, 
Address E. B., care o' 
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Oriental Rugs. 
Spring importations of Antique and 
Modern Rugs, rich in design and color- 
ing. 
Punjaubs, 
Oushaks, 
Persians, 
Ghiordes. 
Also a beautiful lot of KURDISTAN 
RUGS in desirable sizes, 6x9 feet to 
goxi2 feet. 
JAPANESE 
MATS AND MATTINGS. 


Droodooay Ks 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





Patronize American industries 
—wear KNOX HATS, 

















Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength and 


healthfulness. Assures the food against alum and 
all forms of adulteration common to the cheap 
brands. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New Yor. 





TRUSLOVE & COMBA, 
65 FIFTH A NEW YORK. 
= Life of Napoleon Bona aaron . Bar. 
-Gould. Large 4to. Illustrated. $12.00 
Archit scouse in Italy. R. Cattaneo, Illus. 
trated 


Shakes ures Town and 1° eee H. 8 
and C, Ward. Illustrated. = 

The Natives Ling Roth, 
Pref. by Andrew Lang 2 vols. a, en 
Playground of Science. J. Stephen. I 


of Sarawak. 








REAL ESTATE 


‘‘A Model Dwelling 
at Larchmont, N. Y.,’’ 


pictured and fully described in build- 
ing edition of Scientific American, 
Dec., 1896. Ten rooms and bath. 
In middle of plot occupying nine 
city lots and facing street on three 
sides. For summer season. Fur- 
nished. Address “B,” The Critie 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
















“More Work |. 
turned out!” 
That 
suits the boss! 


“Less Labor !” >= 
That 
suits me! 
Indeed 
We're both 
suited with 
the 

NEW MODEL 


REMINGTON. |i§ 


Wyckoff, Seamans & 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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